








THOR’S LIGHTNING-BOLTS REPRODUCED IN ELECTRICAL LABORATORY 


The lacy loveliness of lightning is strikingly revealed in this photograph of the new 2,000,000-volt spark which was 
produced during the course of experiments at the Pittsfield, Mass.; plant of the General Electric Co: The triangular 
are is the result of a discharge of the highest man-made energy ever known, and represents about 1/25th the power 
of a real lightning flash. The spark points at the three corners are nine feet from one another. The separate 
threads of light so plainly visible in this remarkable picture were caused by the succeeding waves of electrons, 
generated by the three-phase alternating current. The human eye is not quick enough, nor is it sufficiently tuned, hi 4 
to perceive this web-effect in practical demonstration, so it remained for a special camera, equipped with a lens H 
of quartz through which the rays penetrated to the plate, to show up these supplementary lines. Each discharge of 
this artificial lightning is accompanied by a crash deafening to the ear, and there is an intense glare during the 
fraction of a second that the spark takes to jump from point to point. Even artificial rain has been produced. 
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Let us help 
the numbers. 


u find and utilize the rich material contained in the Pathfinder. 
questionaire form is used because it is the best test of one’s ability to assimilate details. Most poorre. skim 

without getting the benefit that a more judicious reading should yield. This quiz is heipful to speakers, 

and serves as a lesson guide, reference work and index to salient points in each issue. 


Now that Coolidge has become president, who Is vice-pres- 4 


eS re ere eR == 
The latter- office remains vacant. 


Artificial thunder and tightning have been produced by man. 
Electrical experts generate a 2,000,000-volt flash. This 
represents about 10,000, 000 horsepower or about 
4/25th the energy of a real lightning flash. 


Is it lawful to make wine for home use?............ 
Not unless it contains less than one-half of one per 
cent alcohol. 
Ste Bb Re INS ooo in 0 0 oo 8s 20 0g 0 0 0s 0 so 0g vce 608% 
That is the original name of Leon Trotzky, bolshevist 
leader. We tell about his career. 


How many words can a parrot speak?............-0eeeee 
Though most parrots are limited to a few words, there 
is a case of one bird that could recite the Lord's Prayer. 


Do you write to movie stars? 
Don’t do it; it isn’t worth the effort. 
screen artist will never see your letter. 
tell you why. 


It Is possible to make a flower bed that will tell time. 
On page 24 we tell how to fashion a novel floral clock. 


Do all snakes hatch from eggs?......... cece ccceecees ae 
No; some are born like mammals. 


Look at the left-hand corner of the dollar bill of the series 
of 1917 which bears a picture of Columbus discovering 
America: Can you make out a face in the border design?. . 

There has been a silly rumor to the effect that this ‘ “face” 
represents a certain person. The government denies 
that such is the case. It points out that the so-called 
face is nothing more than a floral design. 

Are you hit by the slump In wheat prices? 

Some aspects of the present wheat situation are dis- 
cussed on page 24. 

What is the exact length of the solar year?............. 
Astronomers compute it at 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes 
and 45.54 seconds. In other words, this is the time it 
takes the earth to make one complete revolution round 
the sun. 

How is the word “ptomaine’’ pronounced?............... 
As if spelled ‘tto-mane”’ (long ‘‘o” and “‘a’’). It refers 
to a type of poisoning described on this page. 


Do you want to know: How to make frult butter? How to 
keep poultry on a small scale? How to market hay? How 
to operate a home heating plant? How to make apple juice 
and grape juice? How to bale hay? How to fight the 
corn-borer? How to store sweet potatoes? How to fight 
mosquitoes? How to prevent damage from frost? 

Then write to the name and address given on page 24 
for free information on any or all of these subjects. 
ae ES See ee pe 

It is, properly, a sweetish exudation on trees caused 
by punctures made by insects or by weather conditions. 
Name has also been applied to the secretion of certain 

plant lice. 

Do humans ever get a third set of teeth?. ese eee eeelteoeoe eee 
This is a disputed question. 

Why are Indians smooth-faced?..... 0... ewe cece eens 
North American Indians pluck out the hairs of their 
beards and mustaches. 

De Valera Cameras own noon ss 0c oc 0 oc ere 05 gh 0:0 6000-070 
Irish Free State troops take sipendiakes leader without 
bloodshed. 

How do ferns propagate?............... 
Stalks use ‘‘tbombs” to scatter seeds, 

Have you read the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow’’? 

On page 20 we tell about old Sleepy Hollow church made 
famous by Washington Irving. 

Food riots in Germany 


Giavines OF Gun ‘Ouln Domk. GO: i). 55. ns he's tw bbs cee ere 
Will be viewed as a partial eclipse in the United States 
with exception of California where it will be visible as 
total eclipse. 

How many patents and trade-marks are issued by our gov- 

SP UUINOING Tab PIE von o's c. Sotia win 0.0 ce toe nso ee res 
In the last two years the number has averaged 9000. 

What is one of the oldest diseases known to man?....... 
Measles. Facts about this enemy of children will be 
found in this week's Health Department. <A serum 
“cure”’ is said to have been discovered. 

How fast can a seaplane fly?..... 2.2... ce cece ee eee 
Naval aviator establishes new speed record for such 
machines—175 miles an hour. 

What is the altitude record for airplanes?............. 

A little over 34,500 feet. A Frenchman is said to have 
equaled Lieut. MacReady’s record, 


Your favorite 
Page 17 will 
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debaters, a. stud 
Try it on Sour friends; see how ‘read they teev Gee 


Name your favorite piece of music In each of the following 
classes: Hymns—‘“Abide With Me,” “Nearer My God to 
Thee,” “Lead Kindly Light,” “Rock ‘of es,” “Jesus Lover 
Of My Soul,” or “Holy, Holy, Lord God A mighty’; Songs— 
“America the E Beautiful,” “Old Folks at Home,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Olid 
Black Joe,’’ “America,”’- “Star Spangled Banner,” “Sweet 
Adeline,” “Dixie,” “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” “Home Sweet Home,” Tin 
We Meet Again,”’ or “Sweet. Genevieve.”’ 

Now turn to page 20 and read the verdict of a recent 
popularity contest. 

British rap accommodations for Immigrants at Ellis Island. 
Report of Ambassador Geddes declares conditions there 
inadequate and insanitary. 

Southern planter claims that he can lure the cotton _ 

weovil to death with lights and kerosene. 


Camels smoke cigars In Morocco..............ee.ee000: 
They are made docile by being forced to smoke tobacco. 
And, as in the case of grown-ups, it is hard to break 
them of habit. 

Without looking, could you guess the denomination of a coin 

Cheek Calle FO TO ONES 6 0 0:5 cc Kc bis tare ne wie cama gewsec 
This is one of several unique tests used in training ears 
to be sharper. 

Has any country discharged its war debt obligation to the 

SOTO: MND Be ins take 5 5B Acaite. 0 0-6 bcp tig; 0/3 wese/n dione. ie 0.0 
By~ paying us $7,000,000 Cuba has the distinction of 
being the first country to do so. 

Poincare replies to England's allegation that the Ruhr occu- 

pation is in violation of the Versailles treaty.......... 


Federal judge rules that It is legal for United States to seize 
rum-running vessels beyond three-mile Iimit....... 


Do wireless waves affect sensitive ear drums? 
Some people claim that such is the case. 
New block safety system for railroads...... 


Zionists denounce British rule in Palestine........ 
Bare arms and low necks barred at Vatican..: 


Pope will not receive women dressed “immodestly. og 


For first time in many years rT department Is operat- 
ing without a deficit..... ea hebs oe eeeb-weales-06 


Italians selze shipload of guns didietened to Jugosiavia...... 


More about diabetes 2 PO re 
“Intarvin,”’ new treatment, bids fair to rival “insulin” 
in popularity in experimental work. 


Hongkong typhoon takes 200 lives.........cccceecceecs 


What is hydrogen sulphide?............... ccc cee ee cues 
A poisonous gas often present in mines, tunnels and in 
some industrial plants. 

Way paved for renewing relations with Mexico. 

American commission recommends official recognition of 
Obregon government (page 4). Argentina welcomes 
United States-Mexican peace (page 9). For our part, 
we welcome the bright prospect of friendship and amity 
with our neighbor republic (page 16). What do you 
think? 

Did Abraham Lincoln ever fight a duel?...... 

No. On one occasion he accepted a challenge put the 
fight was called off. 


How many people die in one day the world over?. .-:.... +a 
About 90,000. 


Harding mourning stamp to be issued.... 


eeeeeeeeeee 


Page 7. 
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Miss Nettie Armhold, who died recently. 
Are making homes and raising babies women’s chief contri- 
butions to progress? 
A college president says so. Page 23. 

What is the shape of the cells of the honeycomb?......... 
Hexagonal. In constructing these storehouses of sweets, 
bees display remarkable engineering skill. 

Why Is it dangerous to keep food or drink in galvanized iron 

OIG Finks Sao ase S Ss.9 Ba FO saw verde bis) 0 ee 
Because some of the zinc may dissolve and cause more 
or less serious poisoning. 

Russia sends sharp note to Bulgarla..... . 0. se: 6 cme sess oie 


New way of preparing frozen dainties..... ‘a 
A delicious dish for hot weather. 
What — has been referred to as the “storehouse of the 
SP Tres oe ee re eee ee 
Mexico, because of its natural ‘resources. 
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The Pathfinder can be made weer but never better. 
wouildn’t be without it.—Mrs, Sara B 


information referred to will be found on pages jeceenee by 
over Ae inted aon 
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Man Duplicates Nature in Producing Thunder and Lightning 


HE General Electric Co. has a 
modern Thor who can _ hurl 
lightning and thunderbolts at 

will. The mythical god of the elements 
of the ancient Scandinavians is per- 
sonified in Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, 
modern electrical wizard. From his 
throne, i.e. desk, in a huge steel-walled 
laboratory he is able to produce and 
control an artificial thun- 
derstorm which, with the 
possible exception of the 
thunder-clouds, has all 
the characteristics of its 
counterpart in nature. In 
a recent demonstration a 
man-made flash of light- 
ning released for the frac- 
tion of a second a force 
of energy greater than 
the total electric power 
of the entire country. 
With resounding crashes, 
the old, familiar forked 
tongues flashed through 
the laboratory, splintering 
and demolishing thetrees, 
buildings etc. of a minia- 
ture village. constructed 
for the purpose. Splin- 
ters of wood were hurled 
25 feet and more. Each 
flash represented 2,000,- 
000 volts, the greatest 
force ever produced in an 
experiment with artificial 
lightning. In it there was 
concentrated for an ex- 
tremely brief period more 
than 10,000,000 horse- 
power—about 1-25th of 
the energy of a real 
lightning flash. The pre- 
vious record was 1,500,- 
000 volts, produced in 
Similar tests earlier in the 
year. The full fury of 
this force, controlled from 
\ tiny switch; was direct- 
ed at the model village on 
the laboratory floor. The 
small buildings were built to scale. 
Some were protected by lightning rods 
and others were not. Several of the 
latter, constructed of heavy blocks of 
wood, were completely splintered. On 
the protected buildings the lightning 
took to the. lightning rods without do- 
ing harm. The flashes were so brilliant 
that pietures of them had to be taken 
with a camera containing a lens made 
f quartz, through which the ultra-vio- 
let rays penetrated to the plate. Not 
only was a realistic and awe-inspiring 


experimental work at the Pittsfield laboratory. 
across—was generated by transformer equipment designed along standard 
lines, using current of ordinary household frequency of 60 cycles a second. The 
highest voltage put to practical use on power lines is 220,000 volts, now being 
used in California. The higher the voltage the cheaper and farther the dis- 
tribution. Compare the size of the giant spark in this picture with the group of ed in 1921. 
spectators standing on the raised platform at the right-center of the illustration. 


electrical storm manufactured before 
the spectators, but a condition of the 
air bordering on rain was produced. 
The artificial lightning was shot about 
with a noise resembling rolls of thun- 
der. Bolts flashed, striking the village 
church steeple, the country store, and 
occasionally both at once. Under hu- 
man guidance, this artificial lightning 





A sample 1,000,000-volt lightning flash made to order in the preliminary 


was whipped back and forth and up 
and down, striking wherever its manip- 
ulator—in this case Giuseppe Faccioli— 
so willed. Thus a single man created, 
toyed with and finally gently returned 
to its cradle the greatest amount of 
energy ever associated with human in- 
genuity. 

Transformers of a standard design 
were used to “step up” an ordinary 
current of 2000 volts 1000 times. More 
than 100 miles of wire was employed, 
wound in such a way that enormous 





This sheet of flame—15 feet 


voltages were produced without the 
turn of a wheel. The laboratory in 
which the demonstration was staged is 
a big brick building lined with steel 
plates to prevent any disturbances go- 
ing outside and doing possible damage. 
The test’ determined that a tubular 
transmission cable six and one-half 
inches in diameter is of sufficient size 
to retain this enormous 
current, but that towers 
160 feet high with wires 
spaced at least 30 feet 
apart would be necessary 
to carry it. The engi- 
neers could not explain 
the chemical substances 
produced when walnut 
wood, touched by the 
great voltage, completely 
disappeared from sight 
and left no perceptible 
residue. Though the light- 
ning flash traveled with 
the velocity of light—- 
about 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond—the engineers were 
able to measure the shape 
of the artificial flash and 
determine its pressure. It 
was to reach a better un- 
derstanding of these prob- 
lems that the experiments 
were undertaken. Mr. 
Faccioli, chief electrical 
engineer of the Pittsfield 
works, where the demon- 
stration was staged, ex- 
plains: “As early as 1910, 
in anticipation of 220,000- 
volt transmission, a sec- 
tion of 250,000-volt line 
was constructed and test- 
ed. After more than 11 
years 220,000-volt trans- 
mission has been realized 
in practice in California. 
Transmission voltages of 
1,000,000 were investigat- 
A million 
volts may never be neces- 
sary for power transmission, but if the 
time comes we will be prepared. Our 
tests have shown us the characteristics 
of electricity at high voltages and we 
are able to determine the size of the 
cable, the height of towers, the method 
of protecting against lightning, and 
other essentials which will be required 
when the day comes. The economic 
use of such high voltages will require 
large concentrated sources of power,’ 
and it seems that in the end this will 
be tne real criterion of the voltage limit 
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and not engineering difficulties.” The 
development of such high voltages 
opens up many possibilities. Wars of 
the future may be fought between op- 
posing armies whose scientists will be 
able to hur] huge electrical charges at 
each other. It is conceivable that one 
army may lure the other into a specially 
prepared field and there annihilate the 
enemy at will by discharging electric- 
ity at the troops from opposing poles 
of huge towers. 

However, the always practical Mr. 
Steinmetz hopes the tests will contrib- 
ute largely to the development of light- 
ning arrestors, the improvement of high 
tension transmission lines, and knowl- 
edge of the action and effects of light- 
ning so as to lessen its destructiveness. 

“The difference between the energy 
of real lightning and the energy of ordi- 
nary electric current,” he points out, 
“may be compared to that between a 
pound of dynamite and a pint of gaso- 
line. The pint of gasoline contains 
more energy and can do more work 
than the pound of dynamite, but the 
pint of gasoline gives off its energy 
slowly and with a moderate rate of 
power, while the pound of dynamite 
gives off its energy explosively, all at 
once, at an enormous rate of power.” 


The inspiration to follow up Benja- 
min Franklin’s experiment with the 
kite, string and key by producing arti- 
ficial lightning came to Dr. Steinmetz 
three years ago, when he arrived at a 
summer camp on the Mohawk river to 
find that an electrical storm had pre- 
ceded him by a few hours and had left 
the camp in sad disarray. Instead of 
bemoaning the damage, Dr. Steinmetz 
got busy with camera, a tapeline and 
notebook and collected “evidence” 
which he says was of inestimable value 
in producing this baby brother to the 
real thing. 

Dr. Steinmetz says if he wanted to he 
could produce a voltage equivalent to 
that of a real lightning flash but that 
such a bolt would involve tremendous 
expense and would be too dangerous 
to observe at close quarters. The gen- 
erator which he uses for experiments 
on a smaller scale at Schenectady, an- 
other plant, consists of a high-voltage 
condenser in the form of 200 glass 
plates. These are arranged in two rows, 
in groups of 50, and are capable of 
holding 120,000 volts of electricity. 

One end of the double row of con- 
densers corresponds to the thunder- 
cloud in the sky, in which an electrical 
charge is gradually stored up and in- 
creased by the accumulation of rain- 
drops. The other end of the condenser 
plates corresponds to the earth. When 
the tension of the stored electric en- 
ergy becomes greater than the gener- 
ator will hold, the discharge takes place. 

Prior to the recent experiments Giu- 
seppe Faccioli was little known to the 
world outside of engineering circles. 
However, his contribution to the suc- 
cess of the tests has brought him into 
prominence over night, so to speak. 
He and Dr. Steinmetz have much in 
common. Both are crippled, both came 
to this country at an early age, and 
both have devoted their lives to scien- 
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tific investigation along electrical lines. 
Mr. Faccioli was born in Italy. He 
was graduated from the institute of 
technology at Milan and came here 
when: he was 25 years old. He spent 
his first few years in this country de- 
signing alternating current machinery. 
High power trasmission has been his 
chief hobby of recent years, and 
through his efforts many notable ad- 
vances have been made in controlling 
currents which are now sent over 
high-power lines. 

One of the many speculations that 
Mr. Faccioli indulges in is the fascinat- 
ing one that has perplexed scientific 
minds from earliest times—the possi- 
bility that one form of matter may be 
changed into another form, the trans- 
mutation which the old alchemists 
sought. Dr, Steinmetz is sure that one 
change, at least, is known because 
tungsten, when subjected to a sudden 
tremendous voltage, changes into heli- 
um gas. Mr. Faccioli now believes that 
the new energy of 2,000,000 volts will 
prove of material aid in experiments 
in which the atom is subjected to enor- 
mous shock in an effort to change its 
structure. 


In the test with the artificial light- 
ning in which the model village was 
used, an over-zealous churchman re- 
marked: “See, see how it hits the church 
so often. There, it hit it again. It gen- 
erally hits the church.” This particular 
spectator became gloomy, and thought- 
ful, and finally protested: “Don’t you 
think that is somewhat sacrilegious?” 

Mr. Faccioli explained that the be- 
havior of the artificial bolts was pat- 
terned after real lightning, and that as 
this agent of heaven was no respecter 
of persons or objects it was naturally 
attracted by the tallest things in each 
community and in most cases these are 
church steeples. “He must have thought 
that I fixed the church so that it would 
be hit as a protest against religion,” the 
engineer laughingly remarked. 


Legal to Seize Rum Ships 
In a decision handed down by Feder- 
al Judge Woodrough of New York it 
was held that the seizure of a foreign 
rum-running vessel beyond the three- 
mile limit is legal. “When a ship hovers 








Before the World war it was well known 
that some German men, and especially army 
Officers who wanted to preserve a girl-like fig- 
ure, wore corsets. During the war they were 
not well-fed enough to get very fat. But it 
appears that now they are returning to nor- 
maicy in this respect, for we find the accom- 
Panying picture in an advertisement of the 
“Syiph Girdle” in a Berlin magazine. The 
makers admit that this corset will not make a 
slim man out of a fat one, but they claim that 
it will reduce the equatorial circumference of 
any corpulent man 26 te 30 per cent. 
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around the American coast,” he said, 
“although three miles from shore, with 
intent to violate the laws, and is caught 
in the attempt to smuggle intoxicating 
liquors, and it is shown that it is in 
contact with the shore, the seizure, 
though it be of foreign registry and out- 
side the three-mile limit, is justifiable.” 


The case in court was that of the 
British boat, Marion, Mosher, seized 
while transferring a liquor cargo to an 
American motorboat last year eight 
miles off the coast. It was permitted to 
proceed under bond to its proposed des- 
tination. The decision, welcomed as 
most important by prohibition officials, 
was based on the so-called “hovering 
act,” more than 100 years old, which 
was re-enacted last year in the new 
tariff law. This was aimed against 
smugglers, and it was held by Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall in 1804 that a nation’s 
power to secure itself from injury “may 
certainly be extended beyond the limits 
of its territory,” and the right to seize 
vessels attempting illicit trade “is not 
confined to its harbors or the range 
of its batteries.” 

The question of the right to seize ves- 
sels beyond thethree-mile limit has been 
long considered by the government, 
and negotiations kave been carried on 
with the British government for an 
agreement to that principle. The Marion 
Mosher case caused a special meeting of 
President Harding’s cabinet last year 
and conversations with the British gov- 
ernment, but after divided opinions it 
was decided to release rum runners pro- 
vided they proceeded at once to their 
destination. It is now hoped by officials 
that a ruling by the supreme court may 
be secured on the old “hovering act” 
which was practically forgotten until 
the 18th amendment was adopted. 


Mexican Recognition in View 

After a three-months stay in Mexico 
City John Barton Payne and Charles B. 
Warren, appointed by President Hard- 
ing to negotiate with the Mexican gov- 
ernment, returned and submitted to Sec- 
retary Hughes and President Coolidge 
the agreements made with the Mexican 
commissioners and recommended offi- 
cial recognition of the Mexican govern- 
ment. The details of the findings and 
agreements, said Mr. Warren, “are en- 
tirely acceptable to the Mexican gov- 
ernment, and we hope they will be 
acceptable to our government.” Both 
Mr. Hughes and the president were 
said to be pleased and to share the opti- 
mism of the commissioners, and an 
early resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Mexico was generally predicted. 

It is understood that the main diffi- 
culty in the way of agreement lay in the 
Mexican subsoil-petroleum legislation 
andagrarian laws but Mexico’s interpre- 
tation of these laws was finally agreed 
to. It was reported ‘that American 
rights to subsoil acquired prior to May 
1, 1917, when the new constitution went 
into effect, would remain intact, but 
property acquired after that date would 
be subject to the new law. Likewise, 
lands acquired after that date are sub- 
ject to the constitutional provisions for 
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the division of large estates. Mexico 
would make reparations for lands il- 
legally taken, or restore the lands. Pro- 
visions were made for two commissions 
to be appointed for the handling of 
claims of the nationals of both sides. 


President Obregon assured Mexicans 
the happy result was “not due to any- 
thing that might contravene our laws 
or the rules of international law or 
injure the dignity or the sovereignty 
of our nation.” He gave the credit to 
the patriotism of the Mexican commis- 
sioners and “the generous broad-mind- 
edness, free from any unwise prejudices, 
of the eminent American commission- 
ers, able to understand the fundamental 
problem that Mexico is now facing, 
namely, the economic and moral better- 
ment of the people in harmony with the 
development of the foreign interests 
invested in the country.” 


Coal Parley Fails 


A second parley at Atlantic City be- 
tween coal miners and operators ended 
abruptly without an agreement, each 
side blaming the other for the threat- 
ened suspension of, hard coal mining 
scheduled for Sept. 1. The dispute was 
put up to the government—and to pub- 
lic opinion. 

After the failure of the first confer- 
ence the U. S. coal commission got both 
sides to come to Washington. After 
getting the facts and hearing the argu- 
ments the commission made a sugges- 
tion for compromise which, for a while, 
promised success. The main bone of 
contention then was the check-off sys- 
tem—the demand of the miners that 
operators collect union dues by holding 
the amount out of the pay envelopes. 
Miners agreed to abandon this demand 
if the operators would give up their 
“check-off system,” by which sums 
were retained out of miners’ pay checks 
to cover cost of explosives, house rent, 
fuel and general supplies. 


Operators agreed “insofar as the law 
of Pennsylvania will permit to incor- 
porate in the wage agreement a clause 
discontinuing the present basis.” This 
condition, they said, was not for pur- 
pose of evasion but for protection. John 
L. Lewis, leader of the miners, declar- 
ed the operators’ answer was entirely 
unsatisfactory. “The letter is confus- 
ing and misleading in every paragraph,” 
he said. The operators retorted that 
the union was determined to avoid set- 
tlement “except on its own terits.” 


In spite of this bad shape of affairs 
the coal commission demanded that the 
miners and operators go back into joint 
conference, which they did. This time 
they set-aside the question of the check- 
off and took up the wage scale. The 
miners demanded a 20 per cent in- 
crease in piece rates per ton for mining 
coal, and $2 a day increase for the day 
workers in and around the mines. Mr. 
Lewis argued that wages had been go- 
ing up in other industries; that 90 per 
cent of the anthracite miners worked 
for a daily wage of about $4.20, averag- 
ing for the season $1138—an amount 
entirely inadequate.- Mr. Warriner for 
the operators replied that official re- 
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ports had shown the existing rates suf- 
ficient to meet living costs. He added 
that the increase could be met only by 
increasing the price of coal, by perhaps 
$2 a ton, and that the consumer is in no 
position to pay the extra charge. Com- 
petition of soft coal and oil, he said 
would close the anthracite mines. 

Operators, however, agreed to submit 
the wage question as well as other 
points in dispute to arbitration. They 
suggested that the mines be kept going 
on the present wage scale and that the 
final decision of the arbitrators be made 
retroactive to Sept. 1. The miners re- 
jected arbitration, declaring it was 
never offered to them except when they 
were strong enough to win without it, 
and that arbitration in the past had been 
unsatisfactory to them. 

“The mine workers are prepared to 
enter an industrial contest and adminis- 
ter to the operators the most complete 
trouncing of their career,” said Mr. 
Lewis. Chairman Hammond of the coal 
commission said an attempt would be 
made to fix responsibility for the fail- 
ure of negotiations, while President 
Coolidge stated that the public’s normal 
fuel ~equirements would be met. The 
first step in this direction was the call 
of a conference of the 11 governors of 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
states to consider the use and transpor- 
tation of hard coal substitutes, such as 
soft coal, coke and oil. Federal Fuel 
Distributor Wadleigh said about 25,000 
tons of hard coal are above ground, 
and with the use of substitutes no short- 
age should be felt before spring. 


Buying More from Europe 

Figures from the department of com- 
merce for the first six months of 1923 
show that our imports from Europe 
have increased 40 per cent while our 
exports there have decreased four per 
cent. The increase of imports is ac- 
counted for by large purchases made in 
Europe of raw material, such as wool, 
tin and pig-iron. Europe’s decreased 
ability to buy is taken to explain the 
decrease in our exports. 

Exports to Europe during this period 
amounted to $950,000,000, while our 
imports amounted to $613,000,000. This 
left a balance of $337,000,000 favorable 
to us, but since our world trade balance 
was unfavorable to the extent of $478,- 
000,000 the favorable European balance 
brought this down to $141,000,000. Eu- 
rope, however, does not fare as badly 
as these figures would make it appear. 
Much of the international trade outside 
of Europe is financed in Europe, or 
handled on European account and 
shipping done in European vessels. 
Also, Europe gets the bulk of American 
tourist money, remittances from immi- 
grants and interest on foreign capital 
invested in this country. Europe con- 
tinues to be our largest customer, hav- 
ing taken during the six-months period 
50 per cent of all exports from the 
United States. 

Though American exports to the 
British Isles decreased eight per cent 
while imports increased 52 per cent we 
still have a favorable balance of $150,- 
000,000 with the-United Kingdom. Pur- 
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chases there of raw wool and tin were 
trebled while those of rubber doubled. 
Exports to France increased two per 
cent while imports advanced 10 per 
cent. France increased her purchases 
of copper and machinery from the 
United States, while much more wool 
was sold to this country. Exports to 
Italy increased 40 per cent, largely in 
food products and minerals, while her 
exports to this country went up 62 per 
cent, increases being in raw silk, cheese 
and hats. Germany’s economic collapse 
caused a big slump in trade with that 
country, but American imports of Ger- 
man leather goods and potash increased. 


Arms Pacts Ratified 


The last scene in the drama having 
for its theme the ending of naval com- 
petition among nations and dispersal of 
the war clouds over the Pacific was 
played quietly by five men seated around 
a table in a small room of the state de- 
partment. They formally exchanged 
ratifications of the five-power naval 
treaty and the four-power Pacific 
treaty negotiated at the Washington 
armaments conference which met in 
November 1921. 

Secretary Hughes representing the 
United States presided, and after stat- 
ing the purpose of the meeting he plac- 
ed a paper in the center of the table 
with these words: “I herewith deposit 
the ratifications of the United States.” 
The representatives from Japan, Italy, 
France and Great Britain followed suit 
with the same formula while a small 
audience of government officials and 
correspondents looked on. 

The navy department immediately 
ordered the striking off of 750,000 tons 
of American fighting ships. The treaty 
provides that ships listed for scrapping 
must be made “unserviceable for pur- 
poses of war” within six months after 
deposit of ratifications, and limits the 
number that may be used as targets. Ac- 
cording to program Great Britain will 
scrap 24 old ships and abandon the 
proposed construction of four capital 
ships. Japan will scrap 10 old ships 
and two new ones. France and Italy 
do not have to scrap any. France rati- 
fied with a reservation that the 5-5-3- 
2-2 ratio applied only to capital ships 
and did not regulate the smaller war 
craft. 

Favorable comment came from all the 
countries interested as the treaties were 
made effective. In Japan the govern- 
ment saw a chance to realize econo- 
mies, but some of the newspapers there 
criticized the treaties as ‘promoting 
British-American interests at the ex- 
pense of Japanese expansion. They 
were especially aroused by the great 
fortifications at Singapore planned by 
the British. 





A NEW OIL LAMP .FREE 
Burns 94% Air 


M. K. Johnson, 609 West Lake St. 


Chicago, Illinois, the inventor of a won- 
derful new oil lamp that burns 94% 
air and beats gas or electricity, is offer- 
ing to give one free to the first user 
in each locality who will help introduce 
it. Write him for particulars. Agents 
wantei.— Advertisement. hs 
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Light Lures Cotton Boll Weevil 


Philip Hickey, manager of a cotton- 
oil mill at Forrest City, Ark., is trap- 
ping the boll weevil by means of lights 
placed in the cotton fields at night. 
Torches are hung above pans of kero- 
sene. Like the moth, the boll weevil is 
attracted by the light and sooner or 
later falls into the kerosene. One such 
trap is employed to every three or five 
acres. Mr. Hickey says the method is 
inexpensive and is doing much toward 
ridding his fields of the pest. 


Investigate Sensitivity of the Ear 


Prof. Cornel Schmitt of Germany 
has evolved a novel method of training 
the ear to be sharper. He makes use 
of everyday sounds to tune the ears of 
children to greater sensitiveness and 
precision of perception. To begin with, 
he takes his class for a walk through 
the woods and has the children note 
and try to duplicate the sounds made 
by various birds, streams of water etc. 

Another method of his—used in the 
classroom—is to have the children turn 
their heads away while he causes cer- 
tain noises to be made. The pupils 
must guess what caused these sounds. 
Surprisingly few mistakes were made 
in explaining acts like the following: 
(1) A five-pfennig piece rolls from the 
table to the floor; (2) A metal lead-pen- 
cil cap rolls across the desk; (3) An 
oval rubber eraser strikes first on its 
edge and then on its flat surface; (4) A 
pocket-knife falls and remains stand- 
ing with blade sticking in the floor; 
(5) A cork is taken with a twisting mo- 
tion from a bottle; (6) A moist finger 
is rubbed back and forth on a window- 
pane; (7) A glass is filled with water; 
(8) Drops of water fall to the floor; 
(9) An empty match box is slowly open- 
ed and shut; (10) A package containing 
rustling paper is opened and _ shut; 
(11) A round box holding a few peas is 
shaken, both open and closed; (12) 
A metal box cover falls to the floor. 

Among other tests devised by Prof. 
Schmitt are: Tell the size of a tree- 
trunk being sawed in two by an invisi- 
ble sawyer in the woods. Is a wood- 
cutter holding his ax-blade at right 
angles or obliquely? Is he chopping a 
thick block or a board? What is a 
passing wagon loaded with? What 
sort of animals are drawing it, and how 
many? What kind of road is it on? 

His experiments with birds and in- 
sects show there are certain sounds 
to which the human ear is deaf that 
ean be heard by the creatures with a 
more sensitive auditory apparatus. 
Ears of various animals and insects 
are attuned differently. For instance, 
a tree-frog will respond to imitation 
croaking but apparently does not hear a 
pistol shot close by. 

At a meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences in this country Dr. 
Donald Mackenzie said that there is no 
difference in the hearing ability of men 





and women but that any one ear can 
vary from day to day. These variations 
are most noticeable at the extremes 
of loudness. The relative sensitivity 
of the ear to different musical notes, he 
said, is practically the same whether 
the sounds are loud or faint. 


Distribution of Fern Spores 


The Scientific American explains the 
intricate mechanism used by nature to 
disseminate the spores of ferns. On the 
under side of the fern frond are dark, 
rough areas known as sori or fruiting 
bodies. These sori are composed of 
spore cases called sporangia, which are 
the devices by which the spores or 
“seeds” are scattered to avoid crowding 





How Ferns Scatter Their Seeds 


a large number of ferns in one spot. 
The sporangia are helmet-shaped struc- 
tures on stalks of two or more cells in 
thickness. They have the appearance 
of spheres slightly flattened on each 
side of the stalk. 

On the convex side of this sphere-like 
body, going from one side of the stalk 
to about four-fifths of the way around, 
to the stalk on the other side, is a sin- 
gle row of cells the adjacent walls of 
which are much thicker than the others. 
The cells which complete the ring on 
one side are the same as the cells found 
elsewhere in the spore case. These 
thickened cells have an unusually large 
water content and when the sporangia 
are mature the cells in the ring begin to 
dry up. 

Owing to evaporation these cells con- 
tract more rapidly than the others, 
thus exerting an inward pressure on 
the sporangium. The result is that the 
ring bursts at the point where the large 
cells cease and the small or “lip cells” 
begin. At first the sporangium assumes 
the form shown in our illustration to 
the left. The spores are continually 
pushed up and outward. Finally a 
point of pressure is reached where the 
film of water can no longer hold the 
springy cell walls together. A break 
occurs and simultaneously the cells all 
assume their original position, throw- 
ing the spores forward. Sometimes 
these spores are thrown several inches. 
The process is often aided by air cur- 
rents, 


New Railroad Block Safety System 

A complicated system of electrical, 
pneumatic and mechanical devices by 
which trains would operate in perfect 
safety, it is declared, even though an 
engineer dropped dead at his throttle, 
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has been given a preliminary test on 
the Pennsylvania railroad between 
Lewistown Junction and Sunbury, Pa. 
In principle, the system is an adapta- 
tion of the familiar “block signal” sys- 
tem under which nearly all railroads 
and other high-speed systems now op- 
erate. 

Under the present method the rail- 
road is divided into sections, i. e, 
“blocks.” Each block has a_ signal 
which indicates “clear” or “closed.” 
The engineer does not take his train 
into a block unless the signal shows 
“clear.” Under the new system so long 
as the track is clear for the block in 
which the train is operating the loco- 
motive is entirely under the control of 
the engineer, but when the train ap- 
proaches within two blocks of the train 
ahead, or for any reason the block 
ahead is obstructed, an electrical device 
in the locomotive picks up the alternat- 
ing current running through the rails, 
operates a signal warning the engineer 
and sets off an automatic control that 
will bring the train to a stop if the 
trouble continues. In case of a derail- 
ment the signal circuit is interrupted 
and all trains in the vicinity are auto- 
matically stopped. 


Use of Marine Gas-Engines Increasing 


The internal-combustion engine is be- 
coming increasingly popular in Europe 
for the propulsion of ships. A gas- 
driven boat with a capacity of 1200 pas- 
sengers has been put on a regular three- 
hour run by a Dutch company and it 
is giving satisfactory service. The 
Netherland state railway has practically 
ready for use a 2000-passenger motor- 
boat. Even at a cost of approximately 
$5 per hour for fuel it is expected that 
this vessel will be more economical 
to operate than a steam-driven one. 
Motorboats are being used for ferry 
service in Amsterdam and it is pre- 
dicted that such craft will shortly sup- 
plant the old steam ferryboats. Gas 
driven boats are also being given con- 
siderable attention in Denmark. 


Eclipse of Sun Soon 

Astronomers will view from many 
parts of the world the solar eclipse 
which will take place Monday, Sept. 10. 
It will be visible as a total eclipse in 
California but elsewhere throughout 
the United States it will be seen as a 
partial eclipse. However, this will be 
the first time in five years that a total 
eclipse has been seen from any part of 
our country. The next total eclipse 
visible here will be in 1925. 

The eclipse will be seen as a partial 
one over most of North America and 
the West Indies. The path of totality 
will begin in the Pacific ocean, near 
Kamchatka, and pass south of the Aleu- 
tian islands, overlapping California on 
the way, finally passing through Lower 
California, Mexico, Yucatan and end- 
ing at sunset near the Lesser Antilles 
in the Caribbean. The duration of the 
total eclipse will be about three and 
one-half minutes. The time of totality 
in California will be about 1 p. m. (Pa- 
cific time). 

Special astronomical apparatus has 
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been set up at Pasadena for observing 
the eclipse. Scientists of the Mt. Wil- 
son observatory and the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington will photo- 
graph the sun’s atmosphere from differ- 
ent observation points. Another expe- 
dition has gone to the Catalina Islands 
off the coast of Southern California to 
study the phenomenon. 


A solar eclipse is caused when the . 


moon comes between the earth and the 
sun, thus cutting off some of the sun’s 
rays from the earth. On Aug. 26 last 
there was an eclipse of the moon. 


Hydrogen Sulphide Dangerous Gas 

An investigation by the bureau of 
mines discloses that hydrogen sulphide, 
a gas often present in mines, tunnels and 
various industrial plants and hereto- 
fore considered practically harmless, 
is extremely poisonous. Acute poison- 
ing can be produced in low concentra- 
tions, in some cases causing respiratory 
paralysis, heart failure and death. It 
is a colorless gas and burns with a 
bluish flame. 

Hydrogen sulphide is sometimes pres- 
ent in mines, railroad tunnels, sewers 
and marshes, and is found in various 
stages of the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid and in the distillation of petroleum; 
also in some gas wells, gas plants and 
smelters. It is better known to miners 
as “stink damp” because of its odor of 
rotten eggs. 


Science Gleanings 


Agitation of the air by powerful Ger- 
man wireless stations are a detriment 
to health and happiness according to 
complaints filed with that government. 
One man declares that his over-sensi- 
tive ear drums are continually vibrat- 
ing because of the broadcasting. Other 
persons lay various ills to the ether dis- 
turbances. 

lll health has caused the retirement 
of Prof. G. E. Hale as director of Mt. 
Wilson observatory, Cal. In recogni- 
tion of his excellent service he has been 
made honorary director. 

Bones of a mastodon which existed 
on this continent long before the ad- 
vent of man were discovered on the 
farm of William Jones near London, 
Ont. Canada. The jawbone alone 
weighs 40 pounds. The tusks are eight 
feet long. In actual life the monster 
weighed about 5@ tons. 

Two ancient bronze vases containing 
300 gold coins used in 300 B. C. were 
uncovered by a workman digging near 
Ognia, Sicily. 

A substitute for wool is being manu- 
factured from cork in Spain. The cork 
is first treated with chemicals to re- 
ilove amy resinous substances and to 
inake it flexible. 

Workmen building a home for Mrs. 
M. K, Kun in Nashville unearthed a 
perfectly formed skeleton of an Indian 
‘ven feet tall. 


HENRY FORD AND LIQUOR 
Here is what Henry Ford has to say on 
ohibition: “Booze had to go out when 


Sf. 





\dern industry and the motor car came 
in. Upon only one condition can the nation 

fely let it come back. That is if we are 
willing to abolish modern industry and the 
motor car,” 
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Smallest Seaplane Tested. The XS, 
the smallest seaplane ever built, made 
its first public flight at the Washington 
naval air station. The machine was de- 
signed by the aeronautical engineers of 
the navy and was built by the Cox- 
Klemin Co. The plane can be taken 
apart and stored in a submarine and 
can be re-assembled in five minutes. It 
can rise 9700 feet at a speed of 103 
miles an hour and requires only three 
gallons of gasoline for a 100-mile flight. 





Grain Corporation Made Profit. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover announced 
that the operation of the U. S. Grain 
Corp., which was in existence over two 
years, netted the government a profit of 
$58,000,000. The.,corporation had a 
capital of $500,000,000 and handled a 
turnover of about $8,000,000,000 in grain 
products. Senator Borah of Idaho sug- 
gested to Secretary Hoover that the sur- 
plus funds be used to purchase wheat 
in the present critical situation. 


Battleskip Hulls Ordered Scrapped. 
The navy department ordered the scrap- 
ping of the hulls of the battleships In- 
diana and South Dakota, which were 
left uncompleted at the Brooklyn navy 
yard when the naval limitations treaty 
was signed. The two vessels together 
were to cost $70,000,000 and would have 
been the world’s largest. battleships. 





Refugees Plead Against Deportation. 
Nineteen Russian immigrants, mem- 
bers of the refugee party brought from 
Vladivostok by Admiral Stark, appeal- 
ed to Americans to save them from the 
“dungeon or the firing squad.” Local 
authorities at San Francisco denied 
them admission into the country and 
the Washington officials sustained the 
decision. The refugees declare they 
have no sympathy with the present 
Russian government and that if they 
are sent back they will be imprisoned 
or put to death. 


Patents and Trade-Marks. The patent 
office announced that for the last two 
years applications for registry of pat- 
ents and trade-marks have averaged 
9000 a month. 


Navy Estimates Reduced. According 
to a recent decision of the budget 
bureau, navy estimates for the coming 
year must be reduced over $70,000,000, 
or nearly 20 per cent of the total. Navy 
officials say this will make it almost 
impossible to keep the naval force up 
to the strength permitted by the Wash- 
ington conference. 








Surplus of Bedbugs. The department 
of agriculture some time ago advertised 
for 1200 bedbugs. In connection with 
the offer the department makes the fol- 
lowing announcement: “The department 
is not at present in need of any more 
bedbugs. A recent newspaper story 
calling attention to the laboratory’s 
offer of one cent each for 1200 of the 
insects to be delivered alive was re- 
printed in many cities’and soon brought 








an ample supply, packages coming 
from as far away as California. Many 
of the consignors expressed doubt as 
to whether it was serious business, but 
a few suggested they would like to 
contract to make regular shipments of 
choice, active bugs. However, the de- 
partment only occasionally has need of 
test lots to determine the quality of new 
preparations.” 


Harding Stamp Approved. President 
Coolidge approved the issuing of a two- 
cent postage stamp bearing the likeness 
of President Harding. An etching of 
Mr. Harding made a few weeks before 
he died will be copied for this purpose. 





Money Order Treaty Signed. Post- 
master-General New, signed a money 
order convention with Poland which 
will insure the safety of remittances 
from that country. Warsaw is designat- 
ed as the exchange for Poland and New 
York for the United States. Owing to 
the large number of Poles in this coun- 
try it is expected the money order busi- 
ness between the two countries will 
be large. 





New Speed Record for Seaplanes. 
Lieut. Rutledge Irvine, flying a Navy- 
Curtiss seaplane, established a new 
speed record for such machines—175.3 
miles an hour. The plane is the same 
one that the government intends to en- 
ter in the international races for the 
Schneider trophy off the Isle of Wight 
in the latter part of September. The 
previous record for seaplanes was 146 
miles an hour, 


No Deficit in Postoffice. The post- 
office deparment, it was announced, is 
operating without a deficit for the first 
time in many years. By this time in the 
last fiscal year the department had piled 
up a deficit of $12,000,000, and the de- 
ficiency for the entire year was $300,- 
000,000. Officials in Washington give 
Postmaster-General New’s system of 
economy credit for the department’s 
keeping within its estimates. 


IOWA PRALsICIAN MAKES STARTLING 
OFFER TO “ATARRH SUFFERERS 
Found Treatment Which Healed His Own 
Catarrh and Now Offers To Send 
It Free To Sufferers Anywhere. 
Davenport, Iowa.—Dr. W. O. Coffee, Suite 
1118, St. James Hotel Bldg., this city, one of 
the most widely known physicians and sur- 
geons in the central west, announces that 
he found a treatment which completely 
healed him of catarrh in the head and nose, 
deafness and head noises after many years 
of suffering. He then gave the treatment 
to a number of other sufferers and they 
state that they also were completely healed. 
The Doctor is so proud of his achievement 
and so confident that his treatment will 
bring other sufferers the same freedom it 
gave him, that he is offering to send a 10 
days’ supply absolutely free to any reader 
of this paper who writes him. Dr. Coffee 
has specialized on eye, ear, nose and throat 
diseases for more than thirty-five years 
and is honored and respected by countless 
thousands. If you suffer from nose, head 





or throat catarrh, catarrhal deafness or 
head noises, send him your name and ad- 
dress tuday—Advertisement. = ’ 
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From OTHER LANDS= 





IRELAND 


De Valera in Prison. Just after 
Eamonn De ‘Valera, “president of the 
Irish republic,” had begun a campaign 
speech at Ennis, which he had boldly 
announced in advance, Free State sol- 
diers arrived in armored cars and ar- 
rested him. Shots were fired over the 
heads of the audience who fled in con- 
fusion, and De Valera collapsed on the 
platform, either from being jostled or 
from fainting. He was placed in jail, 


_ and later removed to Dublin without 


opposition. 

Just before his arrest De Valera said: 
“They said we were anarchists out for 
destruction. I came here to tell you I 
never have stood for destruction.” An 
appeal was made to the Vatican for in- 
tervention, but the pope replied he lack- 
ed power to intervene officially. He ex- 
pressed the hope that De Valera would 
receive an impartial trial, and that 
peace would be speedily established in 
Ireland. 

The arrest of the republican leader 
enlivened the campaign, which was al- 
ready warm. Republicans decided to 
increase their lists of candidates, and 
80 were put in the field in spite of the 
fact that each had to deposit $500. Re- 
publican orators resorted to abusive 
language, and inflammatory posters 
were displayed. At a Dublin meeting 
the 12-year-old son of De Valera spoke 
to the crowd in his father’s place, de- 
claring “they can put us and others to 
death, but they cannot kill the spirit 
of freedom in Ireland.” 

President Cosgrave of the Free State 
cabinet spoke at Ennis, and when he 
ridiculed De Valera the crowd laughed 
and cheered. The government’s release 
of Count Plunkett created a good im- 
pression, but the general demand for 
the release of 12,000 untried prisoners 
has not been met for fear of renewed 
disorders. The cabinet, it was said, 
were divided over the wisdom of ar- 
resting De Valera. 


Honor Collins and Griffith. In the 
presence of Gov.-Gen. Healy, high gov- 
ernment and army officials and distin- 
guished foreign visitors a temporary 
cenotaph was unveiled in Dublin to the 
memory of Arthur Griffith and Michael 
Collins. President Cosgrave of the dail 
eireann, orator of the occasion, paid a 
tribute to the unselfish devotion of the 
two men and declared that they them- 
selves would be the first to resent it 
“were this occasion used for bitterness 
and villification toward those who have 
sought to blast the fruits of their en- 
deavors.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Demand Friendship with France. A 
growing popular feeling throughout 
England against the government’s at- 
titude toward France has been noted, 
and fear is general that destruction of 
the entente will bring evil results. 
Austen Chamberlain, former chancellor 


of the exchequer, speaking at Birming- 
ham, said the entente is hanging by a 
thread and any clumsy handling might 
snap it and undo the work of the last 
12 or 15 years. The last British note 
to France, he said, was “inconsistent, 
illogical and futile, and fraught with 
peril for Great Britain, the allies and 
the world.” 

Lord Rothermere, in a widely pub- 
lished article, appealed to the nation 
to save the entente “which the govern- 
ment is doing its best to rupture by its 
futile and meaningless notes.” He de- 
clared that Europe without the entente 
would mean a rapid and immense 
growth of armament, and conscription 
in England even before the outbreak of 
war. Lord Beaverbrook, a Canadian 
peer, urged Great Britain, through his 
Sunday Express, to follow the example 
of the United States and adopt a policy 
of isolation. America, he said, is the 
wisest and best off of all the nations 
that took part in the war. 


Ellis Island “Small and Filthy.” Much 
indignation was stirred up in London 
by the report of Ambassador Geddes to 
the foreign office on conditions at Ellis 
Island where most foreign immigrants 
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Model for the new amphitheater, or we 
drome, to be erected at Salzburg, Austria. The 
design was made by Prof. Hans Poelzig, who 
evidently found his inspiration in the old 
Roman Coliseum. 





are landed at New York. He found con- 
ditions there insanitary, he said, un- 
clean, unventilated and pervaded by the 
smell of “greasy dirt and the pungent 
odor of unwashed humanity.” After 
recommending a number of changes and 
improvements, including abandonment 
of the “quaint custom of delivering lec- 
tures on Americanization to criminals 
and other deportees,” he concluded that 
the best thing to do was to arrange for 
all immigrants to be approved or re- 
jected in their home lands, 


FRANCE 
Ties Record for Altitude. Sadi Le- 
cointe, aviator, in a second trial to es- 
tablish a new record for height, reach- 
ed an altitude of 10,518 meters, which 
worked out to be just equal with the 
record of 34,509 feet made in the Unit- 
ed States by Lieut. MacReady. A prize 
of 50,000 francs was offered by the gov- 
ernment for any Frenchman beating 
the American record, but Lecointe fell 

just short of winning it. 


Poincare Makes a Reply. While 
France and Belgium were preparing 
their official replies to the note of the 
British foreign office on the Ruhr oc- 
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cupation Premier Poincare made a Sun- 
day speech at Charleville in which he 
answered Lord Curzon. Speaking in 
the shadow of a building used as Ger- 
man headquarters in the war the pre- 
mier declared he considered “as crimi- 
nal” any act or word tending to destroy 
the allied union. “Friendships which 
remain sacred through hurricanes,” he 
said, “become neglected when the tem- 
pest has abated.” 

The premier said the Versailles treaty 
and the declarations of the allies at the 
time gave specific authority for occupy- 
ing the Ruhr; he cited British statistics 
to show that unemployment in England 
had decreased since the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, and concluded with a fervent wish 
for agreement between the British and 
the French. Peace, he declared, entails 
loyal execution of the treaties and repa- 
ration for the damage caused. “France 
demands nothing else and England can- 
not desire anything different. Surely 
a way of agreeing together must be 
found,” 





Bull Kills Six Spectators. At a bull- 
fight near Marseilles a bull leaped over 
the railing into the grand stand which 
collapsed, killed six persons. A cam- 
paign was at once started for the en- 
forcement of the French law against 
bullfighting. The sport has been car- 
ried on only in the southern towns near 
the Spanish border which are frequent- 
ed by tourists. Hotelkeepers declared 
that foreigners, especially Americans, 
demanded to see bullfights, and that to 
abolish them would mean ‘the loss of 
thousands of dollars. The authorities 
have received a part of the receipts to 
wink at the law violations. 


Stolen Goods Blow Up. A terrific ex- 
plosion that totally wrecked four 
houses in the village of Dannes near 
Paris was for a while a baffling mystery. 
Investigation disclosed, however, that 
a workman had for some time been 
stealing explosives from British muni- 
tions dumps and burying them in his 
back yard. But he did not bury them 
deep enough. The rays of the burning 
sun penetrated the covering and caused 
the explosion. Fortunately no-one hap- 
pened to be in the houses. 


Fake Art Catches Americans. A Gothic 
statue bought in Paris last year for the 
Metropolitan museum of New York at 
a cost of $70,000 was pronounced a fake. 
A Paris newspaper commenting on the 
affair stated that a big factory exists in 
Paris for fake stonework. Stones are 
treated with sulphuric acid and painted 
with zinc oxid to make them look 
ancient. Another factory was said to 
specialize in old woodwork. Sometimes 
a genuine ancient statue is cut up and 
made into four or five statues which are 
sold in different parts of the world. 


Sarah Bernhardt’s House. Sold. The 
famous summer home of. Sarah Bern- 
hardt on Belle Isle, off the coast of 
Brittany, has been sold for $20,000. Dur- 
ing the last years of her life the great 
actress had sought but failed to find a 
purchaser for the place. The mayor of 
the port of the little island had planned 
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for the town to acquire the home as a 
Bernhardt museum, but the present 
owner is turning.the place into a sum- 
mer hotel. 


GERMANY 

Food Found; Conditions Better. By 
making a special effort to get food into 
the Rhineland and other sections the 
government greatly improved ‘condi- 
tions which had caused rioting all over 
Germany. Hundreds were killed and 
hurt and industry was paralyzed in 
many places. The most serious fight- 
ing occurred at and around Aix-la- 
Chappelle, where many raids were 
made on the farmers. At Altdorf, seven 
miles north, seven communists were 
killed and 50 wounded in an encounter 
with the police. At Zeitz a mob storm- 
ed the jail and liberated all prisoners. 
At Berlin the communists called a gen- 
eral strike, but being opposed by the 
regular labor unions it was abandoned. 
The government notified the repara- 
tions commission that deliveries in kind 
would be temporarily stopped because 
they were “largely responsible for the 
budget deficit and inflation, and because 
the country needs all its resources to 
ward off starvation.” 

Dr. Stresemann, the new chancellor, 
has been warmly welcomed by the gen- 
eral public and his optimism inspires 
confidence. His cabinet is a strong one 
and he has a large majority behind him 
in the reichstag. After his first speech 
he received a vote of confidence of 341 
to 76. He declared that passive resist- 
ance was deeply rooted in the firm con- 
viction of its justice. He demanded that 
the Ruhr and Rhineland be restored and 
that every imprisoned German there 
be set at liberty. “Then,” he added, 
“after a breathing spell has been grant- 
ed us, we shall be able, by exerting the 
whole economic force of the country, 
to furnish means for the settlement of 
the reparations question.” He said Ger- 
many would welcome arbitration. It 
was reported that Cuno was glad to be 
rid of the chancellorship, and that he 
has been considered for ambassador to 
the United States. 





Buy Rye from Russia. German grain 
importers have contracted for 13,000,- 
(00 bushels of rye from Russia next 
vear. The German government advised 
the U. S. agricultural commissioner of 
the fact and added that part payment 
would be made in goods. 


. ITALY . 

Shipload of Guns Seized. At Trieste 
the Italian authorities seized the steam- 
er Vulean and confiseated 1,000,000 rifles, 
3000 machine guns and 24 mountain 
batteries consigned to the government 
of Jugoslavia. The material was a part 
of the Italian war stocks purchased by 
foreigners and sold to Jugoslavia. 


Bare Arms Turned Back. A party of 
fashionably dressed women presenting 
themselves at the Vatican gate for an 
audience with the pope were informed 
that those with short sleeves and low 
necks could not enter. “The Holy 
Father,” said an official, “has forbid- 
den immodest dresses in the palace.” 
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Several of the women rushed to storés 
and _ bought quantities of the tulle with 
which they draped their necks and 
arms, after which they were admitted. 
It was announced that the pope, desir- 
ing to support his bishops against pres- 
ent fashions, had issued strict regula- 
tions that no woman, whatever her 
position, should be allowed to pass the 
guards unless her neck and arms are 
covered, 


Heat Wave Fires Buildings. The 
August heat wave which spread over 
southern Europe and was especially 
severe in Italy was held responsible 
for a number of fires. At Torri Sabini 
a church was burned down. A freight 
train standing in the station at Rome 
caught fire; a hemp works was burned 
up at Bologna, and at Fiume two ware- 
houses containing straw were complete- 
ly consumed. Frequent avalanches in 
the Alps have been caused by the melt- 
ing away of the lower parts of the 
snow-caps,. 





DENMARK 

Royalty Receives Americans. Amer- 
ican delegates to the conference of the 
interparliamentary union at Copen- 
hagen were received by the king and 
queen who shook hands,with all the 
delegates and their wives. On the in- 
vitation of the queen they made an 
inspection tour of the palace. The 
king spoke in English with Senators 


McKinley of Ill. and Robertson of Ark. 


Several Americans took part in the 
union’s first discussion on the subject 
of “rights of minorities.” ~ 


AUSTRIA . 

Denounces British Rule-in Palestine. 
Speaking at the 13th Zionist congress, 
held at Carlsbad, Dr. Glickson, editor 
of a Hebrew language newspaper at 
Jerusalem, declared the British govern- 
ment in Palestine “is systematically vio- 
lating all elementary obligations to- 
ward the Palestine Jews.” The promise 
to facilitate Jewish settlement of farms, 
he said, is not fulfilled, while more land 
is bestowed on the Arabs than they can 
cultivate. “Palestine Jews,” he declar- 
ed, “bear only the duties of citizens, 
enjoying none of the citizens’ rights. 
They have less rights than they had in 
Turkish times.” ; 


RUSSIA 

Threatening Note to Bulgaria. For- 
eign Minister Tchitcherin filed with the 
Bulgarian government a strong protest 
against the persecution of the Russian 
Red Cross and of Russian subjects for 
repatriation. An apology and indem- 
nities were demanded, and reprisal 
against Bulgarians in Russia was threat- 
ened. 


CHINA 

Priests Escape From Bandits. Two 
American Catholic priests were captur- 
ed by the bandits that looted Tsaoshih, 
burned the hospital there and took 
away about 100 captives. The two 
Americans made their escape by dis- 
guising themselves in Chinese clothes, 
and it was not thought that any for- 
eigners were left in the bandits’ hands. 





Foreign consuls at -Hankow made a 
prompt. protest. 


Deadly Typhoon Hits Hongkong. 
More than 200 persons lost their lives, 
half of them being drowned, when the 
worst storm for years struck the har- 
bor of Hongkong. The wind blew at 
130 miles an hour. A British steamer 
and a British submarine were sunk, 
other foreign boats were damaged, 
while 50 junks and 50 sampans were 
capsized. Trees on the public square 
were uprooted, and many demolished 
buildings crushed their inmates in fall- 
ing. Hongkong is a city of about 500,- 
000 on an island of the same name. It 
is a British possession but most of the 
population is Chinese. 


PHILI®PINES 

No Political Issues Left. Speaking to 
the Manila chamber of commerce Gov.- 
Gen. Wood declared there was not a 
single political issue in the Philippines 
today, and that the efforts to stir up 
racial antipathy between Filipinos and 
Americans had failed. “No man worthy 
of the name of American or Filipino,” 
he declared, “will talk non co-operation 
at this time.” 

Much stir was created when Gen. 
Wood published a message to congress 
made last February but suppressed by 
congressional leaders in which he re- 
ported that the Philippine bank was 
insolyent; that 98 per cent of its capi- 
tal stock and 64 per cent of deposits 
were gone. The bank, he said in his 
recent speech, is in better shape now 
than at any time in the last four years. 


ARGENTINA 

Greet U. S.-Mexican Peace. News- 
papers of Argentina all expressed 
pleasure and satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of diplomatic relations being re- 
sumed between Mexico and the United 
States. One paper welcomed the re- 
establishment of the “spirit of benevo- 
lent fraternity which ought to dominate 
the relations of all American countries.” 
Another put the blame for the trouble 
on “the Yankee oil capitalists” and de- 


clared the agreement was _ reached 
through mutual concessions. 
CANADA 
Hotel Burns; Lives Lost. After the 


burning of the Ontario hotel on Lake of 
Bays, Muskokas, it was found that nine 
persons were missing and some 25 in- 
jured. American tourists as well as 
Canadians were among the casualties. 
Many trapped by the flames jumped 
from upper windows, breaking arms 
and legs. The fire was thought to have 
started in an elevator and was attribut- 
ed to friction. 


CUBA 

First To Pay War Debts. President 
Zayas signed a decree authorizing the 
payment of the loan amounting to $7,- 
000,000 secured from the U. S. govern- 
ment in 1917. This payment, it was said, 
completely liquidated the Cuban war 
debt. In addition, it gave to Cuba the 
distinction of being the first country 
to discharge its war obligation to the 
United States, 
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NEWS NOTES J 








Unions Move to Capital. Two inter- 
national labor unions are planning on 
moving their headquarters to Washing- 
ton this fall. They are the International 
Brotherhood of Masons and Bricklayers, 
with headquarters now at Indianapolis, 
and the International Alliance of Sheet 
Metal Workers and Coppersmiths whose 
main office is now in Chicago. 


Meredith Sues Brookhart. Senator 
Smith W. Brookhart of Iowa recently 
charged that E. T. Meredith, while sec- 
retary of agriculture in Wilson’s cabi- 
net, “sat in the Wall street game and 
helped produce the greatest panic in 
farm prices in the history of agricul- 
ture.” Meredith instructed his attor- 
neys to file suit against Brookhart for 
libel. He is asking only 30 cents dam- 
ages, that being the amount at which 
he estimates the effectiveness of the 
senator’s statements. 





Coolidge’s Cousin in Politics. The 
Democratic state committee of Vermont 
has indorsed Park H. Pollard, first 
cousin of President Coolidge, as the 
party candidate to succeed the late Sen- 
ator William Dillingham in the U. S. 
senate. Pollard is running on a plat- 
form favoring modification of the Vol- 
stead law. 





Population of Chicago. The Chicago 
commerce. association reports that 72 
per cent of the city’s population, or 
1,947,370 persons, are of foreign birth 
or parentage. Only 752,320 residents of 
the city were born in this country of 
American parents. Of this number 109,- 
400 are negroes. 


Says Boxing is Waning. The New 
York World wrote to George Bernard 
Shaw, the noted British author, asking 
him if he would “cover” the Dempsey- 
Firpo fight on Sept. 14. Shaw replied 
that he was not particularly anxious 
to write up prize fights hut he would do 
it for $1,000,000 free from American in- 
come tax. “I think the boxing boom 
is over,” said the playright. “The Car- 
pentier-Dempsey fight was its summit 
and consequent disappointments have 
turned its descent into a degringolade.” 
(Degringolade is a French word mean- 
ing “tumble.”) “If I were an editor,” 
declared Shaw, “I would seize the mo- 
ment to write down boxing instead of 
writing it up. The cat is jumping the 
other way.” 





Counterfeit Plant Seized. Five men 
were arrested at Floral Park, N. Y., 
while in the act of manufacturing coun- 
terfeit $100 federal reserve notes. A 
similar plant was raided near Albany 
only a week before. 


Pigs to Market in Plane. A farmer 
living near Hooper, Nebr., sent five pigs 
weighing 150 pounds each to Omaha in 
an airplane, 


Predicts Four-Hour Day. Dr. Charles 
Steinmetz, the electrical wizard, pre- 
dicts that the time is coming when 
there will be no long, back-breaking 





drudgery and when people will work 
only four hours a day. He says in 100 
years from now people will be more 
amazed at our helplessness in our 
struggle for advancement than we are 
in looking back on the days when the 
steamboat first appeared on the Hudson 
river. “Palls of smoke,” he declares, 
“will no longer hang over cities. Streets 
will be free of refuse. People will be 
healthier in the centers of population 
and every city will be a spotless town.” 


Congressman Held Resident. Justice 
Bailey of the D. C. bankruptcy court 
ruled that a member of congress owning 
property in the District is a resident 
within the meaning of the bankruptcy 
law. The decision was in connection 
with William James, congressman from 
Michigan, who admitted he was insol- 
vent but denied the jurisdiction of the 
District court. The ruling is opposite 
to one made by Justice Stafford, who 
decided in the case of a California con- 
gressman that such a person is not a 
resident of the Dictrict. 





Russian General Detained. Because 
Russia’s immigration quota was filled 
for August Gen. Alexander Lokomsky, 
once chief of staff in the Russian army 
and military aid to Czar Nicholas, was 
detained at Ellis Island. Lokomsky and 
his family fled from Russia when the 
ezarist army collapsed and took ref- 
uge in Constantinople. Many aristo- 
crats of old Russia were at the pier to 
receive the general. 

Judge and Printer Indicted. A. W. 
Dycus, judge of the Port Authur, Tex., 
city court, and H. E. McBride, city 
printer, were indicted by a grand jury 
for unlawful detention of two I. W. W. 
organizers, J. E. Holland and John 
Murray. Holland and Murray were re- 
leased from jail in July but were im- 
mediately beaten and left chained to- 
gether by a mob which was waiting 
at the jail door. 


Tobacco Chewing Marathon. The peo- 
ple of Jonesboro, Ga., heard so much 
about various kinds of marathons that 
they- decided to determine the cham- 
pion long-distance tobacco chewer of 
Jonesboro. The rules provided that 
each contestant should put a whole plug 








Old Bach, at wash-tub—Yon can call me 
sentimental if yon want to, Ransom; but 
sometimes I wish ] wuz married.—Judge, 
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of tobacco in his mouth‘and the one who 
could chew the longest without getting 
the chewer’s cramp would be acclaimed 
the champion. After two and a half 
days Dan Henderson out of 46 entrants 
was the only one still retaining part 
of his plug and the strength to keep up 
a steady mastication. Henderson was 
then compelled to quit for fear he might 
get lockjaw. 


Five Killed in Plane. Four men and 
one woman were killed instantly when 
a commercial seaplane crashed into 
Santa Rosa sound, Fla. The machine 
was piloted by Albert Whitted, of St. 
Petersburg, and was flying at an alti- 
tude of 200 feet when the propeller 
suddenly became loosened. 


Laughs Self to Death. John Cham- 
berlain, 55 years old, of Petersburg, Ind., 
laughed himself to death at a movie. He 
had been laughing throughout the show 
and just before it was finished he fell 
over dead. The corner’s jury said his 
death was due to apoplexy caused by 
excessive laughter. 





Says Labor is Not Radical. President 
Gompers of the Federation of Labor 
declared in a speech at Washington that 
American labor is not radical. Our labor 
movement, he said, is evolutionary, not 
revolutionary, and radicalism is not 
prevalent among our laborers, 





Says There is No Sunrise. Wilbur 
Glen Voliva, overseer of Zion City, IIL, 
and advocate of the flat earth theory, 
declares that there is no such thing as 
“sunrise and sunset.” “They are only 
optical illusions,” he claims. “The sun is 
the same height above the earth at all 
times.” At one time, he says, the devil 
had many infidels to teach the “no-hell 
doctrine” and now “he has hundreds 
of university professors and professed 
ministers of the gospel.” 


os 


Mute Children Drown. Several deaf 
and dumb children were drowned at At- 
lanta, Ga., when a boat capsized during 
a water pageant in honor of delegates 
to the convention held by the National 
Association of the Deaf and Dumb. 
The children could not call for help 
because of their affliction. 


Jailed for Cussing Phone Girl. Ru- 
dolph Beache, of Santa Rosa, Cal., was 
sentenced to 10 days in jail for “cuss- 
ing down” a telephone operator. Beache 
was telling the telephone girl what he 
thought of the service when she switch- 
ed him over to the sheriff. 


Baby Clings to Brick. The two-year- 
old baby of Lester Woodyard, Carthage, 
Tex., fell into a well and saved itself 
from drowning by holding to a pro- 
truding brick for over half an hour. 
Mrs. Woodyard rescued the child by 
climbing down a rope. 


—_ 


Sentenced for Abusing Mother. Fred 
Litson, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., was 
sentenced never to see his mother again. 
He was convicted in court of assault 
and battery, it being charged by his 
father that he beat and threw out of 
the door his aged mother. 
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COLOMBIA 


Official designation or name, Republic 
of Colombia. Location, northernmost 
country of South America. Form of 
government, republic. Present ruler 
and title, Dr. Pedro Nel Ospina, presi- 
dent. Religion, Roman Catholic. Other 
forms of religion “not contrary to Chris- 
tian morals nor to the law” are permit- 
ted. Area 461,606 square miles—nearly 
twice as large as Texas. Population 
(1918) 5,855,077. Capital, Begota; pop- 
ulation (estimated 1921) 160,000. Na- 
tional language, Spanish. 


Value of exports (1921-22) $41,049,- 
460. Value of imports $15,988,805. Prin- 
cipal exports: Coffee, hides, bananas, 
gold, silver: and platinum. Principal 
imports: Foodstuffs, drugs, metals, cot- 
ton goods and other manufactured arti- 
cles. Genera) climate, subtropical. It 
is hot in the valleys, especially where 
the mountains are high, and 100 degrees 
is often reached. Sea breezes make the 
climate pleasant along the Pacific. 


Chief physical characteristics: The 
surface consists of two regions—the 
great plains, or Nanos, of the south- 
eastern part and the Andean Cordil- 
leras of the western section where 
mountains rise 16,000 feet in height. 
The Magdalena river, rising in the Andes 
and flowing north into the Caribbean 
sea, is navigable for 900 miles. Farm- 
ing is the principal industry, while 
cattle raising is extensive. There are 
great forests of mahogany, cedar and 
dyewood. 


The country is rich in minerals. Near- 
ly all the emeralds mined today are 
from the government owned mines of 
Colombia, while next to Russia it is 
the chief platinum producing country 
of the world. Gold, silver, copper, lead, 
mercury, cinnabar and manganese are 
also in abundance. Coffee, cacao, rub- 
ber and tobacco are produced in large 
quantities, while salt mines are a gov- 
ernment monopoly and a large source 
of revenue. 


Diplomatic representative in this 
country: Dr. Enrique Olaya, minister; 


legation, Wardman Park hotel, Wash- 
ington. 





THE BEE AS AN ENGINEER 


Naturalists have long admired the 
great engineering skill displayed by 
honey-bees in the construction of the 
honeycomb. The shape of the honey 
cells, as everyone knows, is hexagonal. 
This, it happens, is the ideal form; it 
shows that the bee is really a better 
architect and builder than man is, for 
man builds most of his buildings rec- 
tangular. The shape of cell which 
would contain the largest amount of 
honey and yet use the least possible ma- 
terial would be round, but such cells 
would have waste spaces between them. 
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The bee strikes the happy medium by 
using a six-sided cell, which is almost 
the same as round, and which com- 
bines the maximum of strength with 
the minimum of weight and material. 


A honeycomb is made up of two sys- 
tems of cells placed back to back. The 
partition wall is a most remarkable 
piece of engineering and it helps greatly 
to strengthen the comb. Each cell is 
closed with a pyramidal cap and the 
cells fit perfectly together, thus brac- 
ing one another. Mathematicians have 
worked out the angle which these cell- 
caps should have in order to be theoret- 
ically correct, and it is found to be 100 
degrees and 26 minutes. Measurements 
of the cells themselves show that the 
bees use exactly this angle, thus indi- 
cating that though they have no in- 
struments to measure with, they know 
the ideal construction and follow it. 


Some bee specialists maintain that 
bees do not construct hexagonal cells 
at all but that the cells are round when 
first made. You can satisfy yourself that 
this is so by examining a piece of comb 
that has not yet been filled with honey. 
Their belief is .that the cells take the 
hexagonal shape as the result of the 
pressure of the honey when the comb 
is filled and that the bees do not con- 
sciously plan them that ‘way at all. 
The familiar example of soap-bubbles 
blown in a dish is cited in support of 
this contention. Each bubble is na- 
turally round, but when-a number of 
them are massed together they assume 
the hexagonal shape as the result of 
mutual pressure. 


This seems to rudely shatter the old 
idea that the bees purposely built their 
honeycomb cells on scientific princi- 
ples. It is a fact that when they build 
a special cell for the queen-bee, they 
build it round and not hexagonal. Of 
course the fact remains that the honey- 
comb represents the survival of the 
fittest; it is an evolution and the best 
possible form of construction for the 
purpose because it combines strength 
with economy of room and structural 
material. 








When a man starts to name the few occu- 
pations women have not yet invaded he usu- 
ally includes blacksmithing. But here is a 
real a comengg: ig Mary Harris BJ 


ichigan helping her 
husband in the shop ¢ for 26 and now she 
expert at weiding. and 
eal other phases of - A art. 
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Oshkosh Northwestern—And only a short 
time back some scientists solemnly assured 
us that the sun was losing its heat. 


Macon News—lIt’s a little too early to 
tell whether the political issue of 1924 will 
be the world court or the origin of species. 

Providence Journal—The Western tiller 
of the soil has resolved to function as tiller 
of the ship of state. 





Washington Star—The dominant idea a 
consumer always gets from any coal con- 
troversy is that he had better lay in his 
next winter’s fuel as early as possible. 





Boston Herald—In large part the higher 
cost of living goes back to the higher cost 
of hiring. 


Birmingham News—We don’t really need 
a third party. Those who wish to waste 
their votes can just stay away from the 
polls, 





Chicago News—Before the summer is 
over Europe will have an idea that there 
are several thousand senators in the Unit- 
ed States and that they all went to Europe 
for the summer. 





Asheville Times—It must he admitted 
that the average motion picture star is 
persistent in his attempt to negotiate a 
happy marriage. If he doesn’t succeed, he 
keeps on trying. 


Toledo Blade—What’s the difference how 
old the earth is? It isn’t wearing out. 


San Francisco Chronicle—It took man 
many millions of years to develop from a 
water creature. You can’t expect him to 
get accustomed to a dry land in one genera- 
tion. 





Washington Star—In order to help the 
farmer the restaurant might revert to the 
ancient and almost forgotten custom of 
making no extra charge for bread. 





Birmingham News—Vacation resort in- 
sects may make you itch in various spots, 
but the natives never itch except in the 
palms. 





Calgary Herald—The only things further 
apart than East and West are German and 
French statisticians. 


Albany Journal—That which is called 
“what the people want” is often merely 
something they take because they cannot 
get anything better. 





Asheville Times—The rising generation 
in the Philippines may yet qualify as the 
uprising generation. 


Toledo Blade—After the radicals have 
saved the country it will be up to the con- 
seryatives to save the pieces. 


Memphis Commercial Appeal—The al- 
leged conflict between science and religion 
will not do much harm as long as it is con- 
fined to men who know little of science and 
less of religion. 


Boston Transcript—A Danish stowaway 
arriving at New York may have been to 
some degree reconciled to deportation when 
he learned that he could not take a street 
car to the home of his sister in Minnesota. 


Louisville Courier-Journal—If crises in 
Germany continue to be everyday occur- 
rences they will cease to be news. 





Asheville Times—It is to be suspected 
that the accent in Coolidge is on the first 
syllable. 
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“A ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Diabetics Seek Insulin Treatment 
Since announcement of the discovery 


of insulin for the treatment of diabetes 
many persons suffering from the dread 


disease have sought treatment. Johns 
Hopkins hospital, at Baltimore, has in- 
stituted a course of instruction for gen- 
eral practitioners in the treatment of 
this disease. John D. Rockefeller jr. 
recently gave $150,000 to 15 hospitals in 
this country and Canada, so the use of 
insulin for treating diabetics is assured 
in a large number of cases. At present 
the only source of supply of insulin is 
the pancreas of cattle. Recent efforts 
of the U. S. fisheries bureau to extract 
insulin from the pancreas tissues of 
sharks were a failure but there is still 
belief that it can be done. 


The success of the new treatment is 
heard of everywhere. Experiments of 
nine prominent physicians here and in 
Canada showed conclusively that the 
physical wasting away incident to the 
disease can be checked, weight restored 
and diabetic coma successfully treated. 
The exacting diets formerly prescribed 
for patients can be greatly modified 
under insulin treatment. Of 79 clinical 
cases at the Psychiatric Institute, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., all responded favorably 
to treatment except one where death 
resulted from flagrant disregard to diet. 

Of 14 “hopeless” cases studied by Dr. 
W. R. Campbell at Toronto, seven were 
saved by insulin, some of which have 
discontinued its use. It was announced 
that Robert Lansing, former secretary 
of state, has been suffering from dia- 
betes for several years. Under care 
of a Washington physician he started 
the insulin treatment, and his condition 
is said to have improved so that he was 
able to leave the hospital and continue 
treatment at his home. 

Dr. Roy Upham, of New York Homeo- 
pathic university, stated recently that 
ilthough insulin is of inestimable value 
when used to restore the balance of the 
blood’s sugar mechanism, the serum 
was not an absolute cure for diabetes. 
“It does not remove the cause of the 
disease and must be supplied continual- 
ly to the body or the diabetic condition 
will revert to its former state,” he said. 
Insulin, he stated, produces the most 
satisfactory results in aggravated stages 
of diabetes, but injection of the serum 
should be made only by hospital men 
who are specially trained and have 
at hand the facilities to determine the 
proper dose in each case. One big ob- 
jection to the use of insulin is its high 
cost. Dr. F. G. Banting, of Canada, who 
discovered insulin, was recently recom- 
mended a government annuity of $7500. 

A more recent “cure” for diabetes is 
“intarvin” or “immediate fat,” a white 
creamy substance made from margaric 
acid. It is an artificial fat—odorless 
and tasteless—and is claimed to be the 
world’s first true oleomargarine. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Max Kahn, of Columbia 
university, its discoverer, this artificial 
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fat has. existed in theoretical chemistry 
for several years. 

Intarvin is edible and seems to satisfy 
the hungry craving for fat that diabetics 


have. It is said that it is palatable and 
does not cause nausea. A number 
of diabetics have been fed on the fat 
at Beth Israel hospital, New York, 
where its use has been reported suc- 
cessful. When intarvin was first dis- 
covered it sold for around $300 a pound 
but it now costs about $7. 


New Serum to Prevent Measles 


If its history be traced back through 
the ages it will be found that measles 
is one of the oldest ailments afflicting 
man. Many parents consider this seri- 
ous disease to be ordinary and unharm- 
ful. Yet about 500 deaths are caused by 
it in this country yearly. During an 
epidemic in 1920 10,000 American chil- 
dren died of measles and nearly 1,000,- 
000 suffered from its sickening effects. 
Mortality in measles varies with age of 
patient and the care that can be given. 
The fatality of the disease is high among 
children under six, while above the 
age of nine it is low. The disease itself 
is not so deadly but it lowers the resist- 
ance of the patient and opens the way 
for pneumonia, tuberculosis etc. 

Measles has been correctly described 
as a disease of close association and for 
this reason it greatly increases during 
the colder months. One authority claims 
that there are 309 epidemics every year, 
classified according to seasons as fol- 
lows: summer 43, autumn 76, winter 96, 
and spring 94. It is considered to be 
inhumane and even criminal to allow 
children who are infected with this 
disease to mingle with well children. 
It is the duty of every parent to try to 
prevent the spread of measles or any 
other disease. 

Word comes from the Pasteur Inhsti- 
tute of Tunis, French Africa, that a 
method has been discovered which will 
permanently immunize children against 
measles. A temporary immunity is ob- 
tained by an injection of 10 cubic milli- 
meters of serum from convalescent 
measles patients. This is augmented by 
secondary injections of one cubic milli- 
meter of blood from a person suffering 
with measles. This secondary injection 
is repeated once a month for several 
months and finally, it is claimed, 
thorough immunization is produced. 


Theories of Bodily Vibration 


It is held by a school of medical men 
that all the organs in the body are in 
a constant state of vibration, each hav- 
ing a distinct rate of its own. So long 
as this rate everywhere remains normal 
the body is in health but any discord 
results in illness. Dr. Albert Abrams, 
of California, who has made a long and 
careful study of the subject declares 
that the parentage of children may be 
determined by measuring the vibration 
rates of their blood by means of special 
electrical apparatus. Moreover, he is 
convinced, similar apparatus can be de- 
pended on to diagnose disease—even 
the maladies that proved fatal to an- 
cient Egyptians whose mummies have 
been preserved. 
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L¥,' TE are solving the" 
clothing problems for 

over 3% million households. 

Don’t buy a thing for Fall and Winter 


until you receive free copy of 
es Be Book and 
study tte 372 os fo meee all en- 

re NE CAST: its 3,000 in- 


values, at world’s lowes! prices. 


“Thousands of New Styles! 


Hereare clothes for everymem- 
ber of the family — smart, new, up-to 
date—for every taste and every need—~ 
all at prices that will be a relief to the 
overtaxed family purse. Millions will 
benefit by the savings. 


Money-Back Guarantee! 


The most liberal guarantee in America 
— that is PHILIPSBORN’S policy and it is 
lived up to in every sense. We want your good 
will more than we want your money. 100% 


satisfaction or no sale. 


Send Coupon TODAY ! 
You surely want this delightful FREE 


Fashion Book, so clip and yt oe onan 
or drop us @ oom W 


PHILIPSBORNS 


Department = 374 ~ Chicago 


PTT TIT T Tis yi rr ry fT | 





PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 374" » Chicago 
Please send FREE copy of PHILIPSBORN’S 
Style and Shopping Guide for Fall and Winter. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE: The demand for free copies of the 
Guide for Fali and Win- 


Philipsborn Style and Shopping a 
ter is so far beyond our expectations that we urge every teader of 
PATHFINDER to send the coupon or a postal card 
before the edition is a | We want every PA’ 


INDER 
family to ducti 
offered in 


t the benefit of ti 
's beautiful money- iA. catalog. 
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Books 


In this comme Pathfinder aims to sift the 
wheat from the chaff in - 4 book world and thus serve its 
readers wv tn * 4, way to i reading. If local 

book cannot supp 
- te direct to ‘‘Book Department, John Wanamaker’s, 
Pidladelphia, Pa.” 











The memorial unveiled at Paris July 
' 4 last to commemorate the Americans 
who died in French service is of unusual 
interest because the bronze and stone 
figure, wrought by Jean Boucher, bears 
the features of Alan Seeger, American 
poet, killed July 4, 1916, while fighting 
under the French tri-color. The monu- 
ment represents Seeger in French uni- 
form calling to his fellow Americans to 
follow him. The memorial was erected 
by voluntary contributions from more 
than 50,000 persons in all parts of 
France and her colonies. Large sums 
were refused from non-French sources 
so that the memorial might be an ex- 
clusively French expression of grati- 
tude. The sculptor served with the 
French foreign legion. 

Alan Seeger is best known for his 
poem, “I Have a Rendezvous with 
Death.” It follows: 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air. . . . 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my breath. 
It may be I shall pass him still; 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When: Spring comes round again this year, 
And the first meadow flowers appear. 


God knows ’twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 

Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear. . . .« 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 

At midnight in some flaming town, 

When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


Books We Have Read 
Anthony John, Jerome K. Jerome 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y.)—Another 
product of the author who wrote “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back.” His 
latest work concerns the career of a 
man—his strife for education as a youth, 
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his success in later life, and his sympa- 
thy for the poor. After spending his 
wealth in seeking to better conditions 
in the slums he realizes that the effort 
was to no avail; it was only “a drop in 
the bucket,” so to speak. He therefore 
gives up his high position in the com- 
mercial world for the sole object of 
preaching the Gospel to unfortunates. 
The characters are convincing but the 
story as a whole is not logical. 

The Hawkeye, Herbert Quick (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.)—An insight into Iowa’s 
early days. Takes the reader through 
the trying period of settlement, stress- 
ing the privations and hardships en- 
dured and conquered by adventurous 
frontiersmen. There is a wealth of his- 
torical interest and detail woven in with 
this simple yet charming love story. 
It is the best work of its kind published 
within recent years; has been called 
“the American Ivanhoe.” The author 
was formerly editor of Farm and Fire- 
side magazine and served several terms 
as a member of the federal farm loan 
bureau. 

The Alaskan, James Oliver Curwood 
(Cosmopolitan Book Corp.)—A young 
girl goes to Alaska on a strange quest. 
Her adventures there are replete with 
romance and mystery. The great out- 
of-doors, with the smell of forest-clad 
heights and the crackle of pine needles 
under foot, are brought right to your 
door in this new Curwood book. 





It was a good vacation if one was glad 
to get back home.—Buffalo Enquirer. 


FARM PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to the CONSUMER 
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Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 608 E. Douglas Street, C-429, 
Bloomington, Ill., is so thankful at having cured 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anxious 
to tell all other sufferers just how to get rid 
of their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely mail 
your own name and address, and she will glad- 
ly send you this valuable information entirely 
free. Write her at once before you forget, 


Eam 50% Commission 
QUICK SALES 


Manufacturer of national reputation wants men 
or women to act as special representatives sell- 
ing introductory packages of three essential 
food products. Every home is your prospect. 
No delivering—No collecting—Just take orders. 


Interesting and profitable work. Give spare 
or whole time. Write at once. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Cured Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


Thousands of letters from former Asthms 
and Hay Fever sufferers testify they are en- 
tirely well after using Leaven’s Prescription. 
You can prove this in your own Case by writ- 
ing C. Leavengood, 1522 S. W. Blvd., Rosedale 
Kansas. He will gladly send you a free trial 
bottle. Use it for ten days and if well pay 
$1.25. Otherwise pay nothing. 














AGENTS (ire or ATCREEAN AUTO 
WANTED 224 FURNITURE POLISH, the 


world’s greatest cleaner and 
polisher on the market. Exclusive territory for live agents. 
Costs you 45c per bottle, delivered; retails for $1.00. 
Wire or Write at Exclusive Rights. 
ALLKLEAN MFG. CO., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








This department is 3 Gestgnes to enable preducer and 
consumer to get tegether. Advertisemcats of ——_ 
pe grees, A * agents’ Dropositions bt 
allowe e pu ers accept no — ibi 
traders must make their ewn deals, C : iy 
neuncements: 15 cents a werd for each | Tyg 
initial er group of figures counted a word. is: 
RB. Ne. 1, 3 words; Ib., Ibs. or fob., K. No dis: 
counts; cash with order. Circulation exceeds 450,000— 
over 2, 000, 0€0 readers each week. Pome close 12 
ip advance. Address: Pathfader. Washiagten. D. 











Delicious New Crop Clover Honey—Sbépped anywhere by 
ai Send for circular and save money. Cloverdale 
Apiaries, Fredonia, N. Y. 


For sale or rent, my 160-acre Dairy Farm and equip- 
ment. H. Scheele, Blodgett, Benton County, Oregon. 


Unpolished Rice—nutritious, healthful, economical, by 
parcel post. Culver, Iowana, Miss. 


Leaf Tobacto—Five pounds chewing, $1.75; ten, $3.00; 
five pounds smoking, $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, $3.50. Send 
no money, pay when received. Pipe and recipe free. 
Cooperative Farmers, Paducah, Kentucky. 


Tobaceo—None better, smoking or chewing, 30 cents Ib.. 
prepaid. Tobacco Grower, Gilbertsville, Ky. 


Honeydew Tebaceo—Mild, satisfying, world-wide reputa- 
tion. Smoking, 6 lbs., $1.00; 15 Ibs., $2.00. Handpicked 
chewing, 6 Ibs., $1.50; 15 Ibs., $3.00. Samples, 25c. 
Paul Newton, Gilbertsville, Ky. 


Farm Fer Sale—Write for particulars. Geor, ° 
Millersburg, Ohio. aie: _— 
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—TRADEMARKS. Inventors should 
write for free Guide Books, Listof 
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y model or sketch 
of your invention = our ble nature. 


Victor J. Evans C0. 85 850 ‘eta Washington, D.C. 
Go Into Business 05 


Candy Factory’’ in your Come comments. "We “orniah 


System Special 
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Our agents make big profits on soap and toilet articles. 
Get free sample case 
HO-RO-CO MFG. CO., 137 Locust St., ‘St. Louis, Me. 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS Sts 


Double Strength Extracts. —— “eat Ay fine ane as necessities. 


























Big repeaters. Write today. Due E42. Attica. N. Y. 
Aged Owner Throws In 200 PRINTED Soo wines cocioce, 2-56 
postpaid. GLOBE PUBLISHING |, KY. 


Horses, Cows, Tools, Growing 
Crops, 40 acres hay, 8 acres oats, 2% acres corn, % acre 

beans, % acre potatoes, garden, 100 cabbages, berries, fruit, 
horses, 5 cows, poultry, full tgp mms | cream separator, 
ete.; 62 acres near schools, churches, good markets; 
100 apples; buildings worth "1008 include 2-story 10-room 
house, maple shade, beautiful view, two big barns, 
granary, piggery; all for $3500, C4 come. Details page 
47 Iilus. Cata log Bargains—m Copy free. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150EA Ne NessuSt, New York City. 


Good Farms s=Washington 


the Nation’s Capital, on very reasonable terms. 
Maryland farmers are mak money on all 
kinds of farming. No crop failures. Ideal 
farming climate. Avoid high transportation 
costs, with big cities at your doorstep. Send 
today for the whole story. 


Southern Maryland Immigration Commission, College Parh, Md. 











$20 up. All makes. Trial and Payments. 
Payne Co,, Rosedale Sialion, Kansas City, Ken. 
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OUR WEEKLY. FILM REVIEW | 














Cordelia the Magnificent, with Clara 
Kimball Young—Well, after seeing this 
picture, we are entirely satisfied that 
Clara is better suited to play the part 
of a buxom matron than that of a young 
woman. She essays the role of a 26- 
year-old girl with sad consequences. 
If this popular star of a past day is 
longer to continue in the movies she 
must resign herself to be seen in parts 
in keeping with her years, the tell-tale 
marks of which are now all too ap- 
parent. This picture reminds us of 
Blanche Bates’s fiasco in trying to come 
back—in the movies—in “The Girl of 
the Golden West.” “Cordelia the Mag- 
nificent” would be an unusually good 
picture if it were not for its absurd cast- 
ing of Mrs. Young. The rest of the 
characters are fine in their respective 
roles, particularly the “Mitchell,” the 
mysterious butler, and the villainous 
lawyer. The story reveals “a skeleton 
in the closet” of a rich but weak and 
selfish woman. It is replete with mys- 
tery and tense situations. 


Wandering Daughters, with Noah 

Beery, Marjorie Daw and others—An- 
other story of the jazz age. In order to 
satisfy the whims of their flapper- 
daughter, a father and mother. of the 
old school employ their savings of many 
vears to change the old-fashioned yet 
comfortable home into a modern domi- 
cile. It turns out that the house with 
its “a.m.i.” (all modern improvements) 
is not as “homey” or as “comfy” as the 
old one. The picture is quite amusing 
—even smacking of drama—but falls 
short of being a good picture in our 
estimation. 
Don Quick Shot of the Rio Grande, 
with Jack Hoxie—A nickel novel in 
movie form. A cowboy rescues the 
daughter of the boss-rancher from the 
hands of make-believe hold-ups only 
to be mistaken for a bandit himself. 
\ thriller. 

The Voice from the Minaret, with 
Norma Talmadge and Eugene O’Brien 
—A Robert Hichens story of an unhappy 
wife. Scenes are laid (supposedly) in 
India, Algiers and England. Well done. 

Behold My Wife, with Milton Sills and 
Mabel Scott—A clever and interesting 
film. The scenes are laid in a fur- 
trader’s post in Canada and at a beau- 
tiful estate in England.. A story of 
mixed lives. The hero is peeved and 
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marries an Indian. After introducing 
her to British aristocracy he goes away, 
returning after an absence of several 
years to find his wife has become a 
social favorite. 





CONSIDERATION FOR THE FLY 

A good story is told of Dr. Gruby of 
Paris, who was famous for his efforts to 
protect animals from cruelty, and was log- 
ical enough to include insects in his merci- 
ful endeavors. When one day a big blue 
fly buzzed uninterruptedly on-a window- 
pane in his parlor, Dr. Gruby called his 
man servant. 

“Do me the kindness,” said the doctor, 
“to open the window and carefully put 
that fly outside.” 

“But, sir,” said the servant, who thought 
of the furniture in the room getting wet 
by the rain coming in through the open 
window, “it is raining hard outside.” 

The docter still thought of the fly and 
not of his cushions. “Oh, is it?” he cx- 
claimed. “Then put. the little creature 
in the waiting-room, and let him stay there 
until the weather is fair.” 





ENORMOUS LOSSES DUE TO FRAUDS 

Crime costs the nation 3,000 million dol- 
lars a year. Fraudulent bankruptcy and 
forgery are among the most costly crimes. 
But even those crime; are of the little kind. 
The mammoth crime is in stock frauds, 
which cost the people 1000 million dollars 
every year. Fraudulent bankruptcies cost 
the public about 400 millions each’ year. 
The cost of American crime is greater by 
500 millions than the value of all our im- 
portations from foreign countries. And 
that “crime cost” does not include the cost 
of prisons, policemen, judges etc. What is 
the remedy? Education, of course—Atlan- 
ta Georgian. 
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# We Guarantee to 


Taking Orders for 2 in 1 Reversible Raincoats 


-One side dress ae ae side storm coat. Tailored seams, sewed 

rand new. 
e entire output. Take orders ‘from men and women who 
object to paying present high pri 


Positively Guaranteed Waterproof’ 


or money back. Our men and women representatives having wonder- 

ful success. Right now is the big season. No experience or capital 

} needed. You take two average 

We are paying 

orders for this new Reversible Coat. We have all of the latest and best styles 
women and 
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PARKER MFG. CO., Coat 776, -Dayton; Ohio 





Pay $12 a Day 
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First season. Not sold in stores. We 
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ers a day and we will mail you com- 


thousands of dollars to our agents taki 
Our new, big swatc 








Brand New, Blue Steel Mili- 
tary Automatic, 10 shot, with ¥ 

extra magazine, making 20 quick shots, $9.50. 

Pocket size, 25 cal., 7 shot, $7.80; 32 cal., 6 shot, $9.30. 


THE 
Wild Cat 
Regular Swing Out 


Hand Ejecting Left- =) 
Hand Wheeler Revolver ‘s 


32.20 or 38 Cal. $ 1 450 


A powerful six shot gun; made specially for Rangers, moun- 
taineers and men working in unprotected places, requiring a 
safe and efficient weapon. Quick asa flash, with great penetrat- 
ing power and true marksmanship. Carry this gun with you, 
and you will feel fully protected. Made of best blue steel, 
rifled barrel. Hammer with safety. Fires regular, short 
and long 32.20 or 38 caliber ammunition. 


Swing-Out Hand Ejector, 
Left-Hand Wheeler 


6 SHOT ~ 
32 cal. $4 ‘750 


32.20 or $1950 













38 cal. 


Made of best tool steel, nickel or blue, and highest work- 
manship by Beistegui Bros.. Spain. Short, medium or long 
barrel. A real MAN’S gun. Preferred by Detectives, Police, 
Secret Service, and Westerners. 
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WEAK KIDNEYS 


Send for our regular treatment KID-NEE-WEL ON TRIAL ifyou 
have Kidney or Bladder trouble. When package arrives pay post- 
man $2.00 and few cents postage. Use it two weeks and if not 
entirely satisfied return package and get your money back. Giveage. 
LEW-NORTH CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 103, Kearney, Nebr. 
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N the event of a coal strike it is well to 
bear in mind that he who strikes the 
first blow has the advantage. 
g 


ENATOR MAGNUS JOHNSON does- 
n’t have to go to Europe; he can 
yell across, 
q 


SHAKING HANDS WITH MEXICO 

HERE are few men in the United 

States—there ought to be none— 
who do not welcome the bright pros- 
pect of friendship and amity with our 
neighbor Mexico. “Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dweli together in unity.” Americans 
have in late years made one record, at 
least, to be proud of. They have un- 
selfishly carried aid and comfort to the 
suffering in every part of the world. 
The Russian moujik, the Chinese coolie, 
the stricken Armenian, Greek, Turk, 
Austrian, German—friends and enemies 
alike, politically—have received help 
from. America in the lean years, and 
have called the country blessed. Amer- 
ica annexed no territory after the war, 
but American generosity has won over 
grateful hearts in every section of the 
earth. 


All the while, right here at home, we 
were not on speaking terms with our 
nearest neighbor. Such a situation has 
been embarrassing, not to say shameful. 
Of course there have been plenty of 
reasons for it; it is easy to explain the 
trouble, and to put the blame on the 
other fellow—it is always so in every 
quarrel. The hard thing to do is to be 
magnanimous, to admit faults, to for- 
give faults, and to dominate pride and 
resentment sufficiently to seek peace 
and understanding. In short, to apply 
the golden rule. 


Credit for the first official step in rec- 
onciliation with our southern neigh- 
bor must go to our late generous-heart- 
ed president. Cordial relations with 
Mexico was a wish dear to President 
Harding’s heart; he had long ago se- 
lected the man to be the next ambas- 
sador to that country. By sending two 
very able men as commissioners to dis- 
cuss terms he took the most efficient 
course to get results. These men—John 
Barton Payne and Charles B. Warren 
—spent three months in the Mexican 
capital patiently and laboriously ¢con- 
sidering every phase of the subject. 
They returned with an agreement made 
with the Mexican commissioners. 
Though other and important steps are 
to be taken the hope is high that both 
governments will accept the findings 
and recommendations of their commis- 
sioners and go forward without fal- 
tering until our relationship is once 
more that of friends as well as neigh- 
bors. 

It is true that Americans and Amer- 
ican property have been pretty harshly 
treated in Mexico. Under the new Mex- 
ican constitution of 1917 property 
bought and paid for was confiscated; 


rights acquired before that date were 
not rights after it. Under the agrarian 
laws, passed mostly by the states and 
not by the general government, big 
estates were split up and communal 
lands were restored to the towns and 
villages from which they had been tak- 
en. Americans suffered, but Mexicans 
themselves suffered more. The general 
government, suffering from revolutions 
and threats of revolutions, from ban- 
ditry and bolshevism, was practically 
powerless. It had little idea of the 
enormous tracts of land taken from 
foreigners until the conference began 
its work. 


Americans on their side have not been 
altogether beyond reproach. Capital 
has a way of taking every advantage, 
and it may be assumed that American 
capital developing Mexico was no bet- 
ter than such capital anywhere else. 
There are Americans yet who blush for 
our ancient war on this rich but weak 
country, and the special commissions 
agreed on to settle claims are to con- 
sider claims resulting from Geh. Per- 
shing’s expedition and the Vera Cruz 
occupation, as well as claims of Amer- 
icans. Fathers have often become en- 
emies on account of the difficulties 
their children have had with each other, 
and nations have done the same thing. 


Both countries will profit through 
friendship and mutual respect. Neither 
will gain anything from spite. Each 
country has what the other needs;“each 
can help the other. Mexico is one of 
the richest countries in the world in 
natural resources. Precious metals, oil 
and coal are abundant. But the man 
on the desert isle of diamonds could 
not enjoy his riches. Isolated Mexico 
with billions of wealth has suffered 
from poverty. The poor cannot eat sil- 
ver nor drink petroleum, but with the 
aid of American capital, enterprise and 
supplies they can have employment, 
wealth and the advantages of a higher 
culture. At the same time Americans 
should pay for what they get. They 
should preserve friendship by being al- 
ways fair, square and honest. 


The Mexican government has been 
weak, and probably still is, compara- 
tively. It has not always been able 
to put down its bandits or control its 
“reds.” The undeveloped state of the 
country is largely responsible. But 
recognition will make the government 
stronger. The man who is a member 
of a leading church in his town, of the 
chamber of commerce and of the Ro- 
tarians has a greater mora] force than 
the outsider who belongs to none of 
these and is not recognized by the best 
citizens. Great Britain has already 
indicated her intention of following 
America’s lead in the recognition of 
Mexico, and other nations, of course, 
will not hold aloof. 

The department of commerce has just 
reported that we are holding our own 
with European nations in the South 


and Central American trade; that our 


total trade, exports and imports, has 
increased 55 per cent in the last year. 
American loans to our Latin-American 
neighbors and generous investments in 
these countries have increased their 
good-will toward us as well as increas- 
ed our business: with them. But there 
is still considerable feeling against the 
United States, especially in Central 
America, due largely to insidious propa- 
ganda by trade competitors. This coun- 
try is pictured as a heartless, grasping 
octopus seeking always to throw its 
tentacles around the smaller countries 
to the’ south. Some few acts in our 
past history have given color to ‘this 
feeling, it is true. That is something 
for us to live down, and we are doing 
it. European nations would have done 
some real grabbing had the United 
States not come forth with the Monroe 
doctrine, but since there is no more 
danger from them the timid ones look 
askance at the United Staies. 


A better understanding has long been 


growing between the United States and 
the countries to the south, and the ties 


of friendship are getting stronger every 


year. Many Americans feel that in this 
direction are our real friends and rela- 
tions, instead of in Europe. The Pan- 
American union has helped, and will 
continue to help. Never was Spanish 
so generally studied in this country as 
today. To know each other better will 
mean to get along better, and we are 
making good progress in that direction. 
Making up with Mexico is a long step 
in the right direction. 


GE Henry Ford enough rope, and 
he will go into the cigar business. 


* areata of liquor to an invalid 
is an invalid one, a federal court 
now holds. This sounds cryptic, but 
it’s O. K. 

gq 


Ae rans flapper is beginning to think 
of her winter wrapper. 


‘OW that Ireland, after over seven 

‘centuries, has her freedom, why 
not make it unanimous by giving the 
Philippines their independence? For 
good measure we might include Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Alaska and the District of 
Columbia. 


q 

ATHFINDER editors have been so 
busy improving your magazine and 
otherwise looking after the interests of 
readers that we have neglected to even 
keep up our office file of back numbers. 
Therefore, we earnestly request any 
subscriber possessing a complete set of 
our issues for the year 1900 to communi- 
cate with us. We are willing to pay % 
for the set of 52 numbers, but naturally 
reserve the right to select the one 1n 
best condition. If you have such a set 
do not send it in without first writing 

us. We want our files complete. 
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FILM FANS FLIMFLAMMED 


ON’T hitch your wagon to a star— 

especially a movie star. Moreover, 
don’t hitch a stamp to a letter intended 
for a popular film actor or actress. It 
isn’t worth the effort. You might get a 
reply of the standardizedtype (on Form 
A-196), but in 99 cases out of 100 you 
won’t. The screen favorite to whom 
with so much trouble you pen an epistle 
appreciative of their effort will never 
even see your letter. These personages 
are so swamped with mail that they 
can’t take time to wade through the 
flood of letters from admirers even if 
they so desire—which they don’t. Such 
communications read much the same 
and consequently become irksome to 
the silver-sheet performer. These mis- 
sives almost invariably begin with an 
excuse for calling the addressee by his 
or her first name, then proceed to wan- 
der into more or less eloquent praise, 
and wind up with a request for a photo 
(autographed preferred). 

In many cases not even the secretary 
sees these letters, not to mention the 
artist in person. The greater part of 
this influx of mail matter is not read at 
all. During periods of hard work the 
accumulation of mail has to be “filed 
away”; in other words, dumped in the 
wastebasket. The reading and perusal of 
these letters is done by unsympathetic 
clerks hired for the purpose. The only 
time screen favorites pretend to read 
letters is when they are having their 
pictures taken for publicity purposes. 
They have things to do other than read 
the outpourings of foolish admirers. 


Where writers request photographs 
and are thoughtful enough to inclose 
postage to cover the mailing, the clerks, 
providing they are not too busy, will 
go to a file where repose thousands of 
pictures made up for the purpose. If 
an autographed picture is desired, therc 
is another file containing photos with 
what purports to be the star’s signa- 
ture scrawled in a bold hand across 
one of the lower corners. 

But do not for one minute think that 
the photo you received from, say, Doro- 
thy Gish was personally autographed 
for your benefit by that witching ac- 
tress’s little hand. To be brutally frank, 
she doesn’t even know you have one 
of her pictures, nor does she care. One 
of her paid assistants sent it to you. 
The way stage and screen stars auto- 
graph photos for public distribution 
is not individually, as some might think, 
but by signing only the original and 
then having thousands of copies run 
off to satisfy the public demand. This 
relieves them of writer’s cramp. 


When the average movie fan is greet- 
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ed by the arrival in the mail of a neat 
envelope bearing a picture, perhaps of 
Constance Talmadge, with the words 
“Sincerely yours” and her name inscrib- 
ed in handwriting across its face, the 
instant and pleasurable thought is that 
Miss Talmadge, after personally read- 
ing the fan’s interesting letter between 
alternate mouthfuls of chocolates and 
sundaes while reclining on a gilt-and- 
satin divan, undertook to unwrap her- 
self from the glittering $10,000 dress- 
ing-gown long enough to cross the room 
to her beautiful little desk, take out 
one of her best photographs and per- 
sonally pen the writing seen on it; 
and, with infinite pains, place the pic- 
ture in its inclosure, address it, affix 
the stamp and give it to her Japanese 
attendant to mail. Bosh! Again we 
say bosh! And the sooner people realize 
the truth the better. 


The majority of persons who write 
to movie stars must be lovelorn in the 
extreme; they seldom fail to inject a 
few heart throbs in their plaintive let- 
ters. It is understood, of course, that 
the flappers write to “Handsome Har- 
rys” and the sentimental men attempt 
to correspond with members of the op- 
posite sex—most often the . screen 
“vamps.” Girls who. deserve to be 
spanked usually address the screen 
heroes as “My dear Charley,” “Bob” or 
Frank, as the case may be, and petition 
that individual to “forgive me for call- 
ing you by your first name, but I just 
can’t help it.” 


The same writer will go on to say: “I 
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have seen you so often that I feel as if 
I knew you,” and, generally, add further 
rot. Often the correspondent will pro- 
pose: “If you send me your picture Ill 
send you mine”—as if the star was in- 
terested in the writer. Then there are 
frequent cases where the writers—men 
and women—undertake to actually pro- 
pose a dual union with orange blos- 
soms and wedding bells. The screen- 
struck American public does not realize 
that popular members of the movie 
fraternity are usually already married, 
often with young editions. In fact, 
some of the stars have been married 
several times and would not relish an- 
other venture, especially with a strange 
letter-writer. 


To show the utter fallacy of an aver- 
age fan hoping to receive the personal 
attention of a star of the first magni- 
tude, we have only to comment that 
Mary Pickford one day received as 
many as 10,000 letters. Imagine poor 
Mary trying to digest that mail. Why, 
it would take the curl out of her hair! 


To tell you some more bitter truths— 
mail received by the profession is di- 
vided into four general classifications 
—begging letters, love letters, letters 
asking for a try-out in the movies, and 
letters requesting photos. The first are 
answered (sometimes). The second 
are destroyed. The third are seldom 
answered, and the fourth are answered 
— if postage is inclosed. The communi- 
cations are of all types—from the fine 
script of the emotional young thing 
down to the laboriously spelled words 
of the illiterate; from the old, the young 
and the middle-aged; from boys and 
girls; from rich and poor; from home 
and abroad. 


So great has this letter-writing craze 
become that some stars found they were 
paying out a week’s salary for clerk 
hire, postage and copies of photos. Now 
they are cutting down expenses; fewer 
letters are answered. Norma Talmadge, 
though popular with movie-goers, does 
not receive much personal mail as com- 
pared with other stars. She only gets 
about 4000 letters a day. Charles Ray 
receives several sacks full. Thomas 
Meighan and “Bill” Hart are no slouch- 
ers, nor was the late Wallace Reid. Los 
Angeles county where the great movie 
studios are located has a total popula- 
tion of 750,000. Hollywood, the studio 
city, has a population of only 500, or 
1/150th of that number, yet 40 per cent 
of all the mail received in the county 
goes to the studios, and 90 per cent of 
the latter is from the love-sick and 
screen-struck. 

Moral—Don’t 
stars. 


write to the movie 
It doesn’t mean anything! 
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\{ QUESTION BOX 


The Question Box aims to please all subscribers. Hence, 
though we should like to answer every question submitted, 
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judgment in making inquiries. We do not answer legal, 
religious, medical or persona] questions; nor do we supply 
names or addresses, look up material for debates or essays, 
or find a market for patents, coins, stamps etc. Readers 
should not expect us to furnish information obtainable in 
dictionaries and ordinary reference books. Inquiries should 











be to the point; our space is limited and vaiuable and it 
is impossible for us to supply a complete education in, any 
general subject. We cannot go into detailed or technical 
explanations, or devete an unr bi t of time 
to any one person. Don’t ask for information recently 
given—it is up to you to save Pathfinders for future ref- 
erence. Do not append questions to other correspondence. 
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Vice-Presidency Remains Vacant 

Ques. Who becomes vice-president when 
the president dies and the vice-president 
becomes president?—Ans. The office of 
vice-president remains vacant. The senate 
is presided over by -the president pro 
tempore who is elected at the beginning of 
each congress. Although the president pro 
tempore of the senate does not become vice- 
president he gets the vice-president’s salary. 
This is based on the theory that the yice- 
president does not get his salary of $12,000 
a year for being vice-president but for 
presiding over the senate. 


Longest Sentence Spoken by Parrot 


Ques. What is the longest sentence ever 
spoken by a parrot?—Ans. It is impossible 
to say, but a French writer says that he 
heard a parrot repeat the entire Lord’s 
Prayer. Parrots have often been taught 
to repeat several verses of a song. How- 
ever, most utterances of parrots are brief 
and disconnected statements. 





Registered Government Bonds 
Ques. ‘Will the government stand good 
for its registered bonds which have been 
lost or destroyed?—Ans. Yes, the bonds 
are registered for that very purpose. 


“Store House of the World” 


Ques. Why is Mexico often referred to 
as the “store house of the world”?—Ans. 
It is so called because of the great fertility 
of its soil and its almost inexhaustible 
natural resources. Humboldt, the German 
naturalist, nearly a hundred years ago spoke 
of Mexico as the “treasure house of the 
world.” Although still undeveloped Mex- 
ico is one of the most richly mineralized 
regions of the earth. 


New Flag for Every War 


Ques. What is meant by the statement 
that the United States has had a different 
flag for every war?—Ans. It so happens 
that our flag has been slightly different in 
every war fought by the United States. The 
flag of the Revolution had 13 stars in a 
circular blue field and seven red and six 
white stripes. During the War of 1812 the 
flag had 15 stars and 15 stripes. At the 
time of the Mexican war the flag had 13 
stripes and 29 stars. When the Civil war 
broke out the flag was the same except it 
had 34 stars. Before the Civil war ended 
two more stars were added. The Spanish- 
American war flag had 45 stars while the 
flag used in the World war had 48. 


Lincoln in Duel 

Ques. Did Abraham Lincoln ever fight a 
duel?—Ans. On one occasion Lincoln ac- 
cepted a challenge but the fight was called 
off just before the signal was given. In 
2842 Lincoln, who was a Whig, published a 
seathing criticism of the Democratic audi- 
tor of Illinois, James Shields. The criticism 
was written in dialect and pretended to be 
the complaint of a farmer widow. Some- 
body else wrote a follow-up article offering 
to compromise the difficulty if the auditor 
would marry the complainant. To cap the 
climax a' poem was published celebrating 
the wedding. between the widow and Shields, 
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who by this time was furious. Learning 
who wrote the original article he immedi- 
ately challenged Lincoln to a duel. The 
parties went to Alton and crossed the 
Mississippi into Missouri because dueling 
was unlawful in Illinois. The weapons 
chosen by Lincoln were “cavalry broad- 
swords of the largest size.” Just as the 
fight was to start a group of friends arrived 
and persuaded Shields to withdraw his 
charges, whereupon Lincoln apologized for 
his criticism. Later Lincoln was selected 
to serve as second in another duel growing 
out of the same quarrel, but the affair was, 
also called off. 


Do All Snakes Lay Eggs? 


Ques. Do all species of snakes lay eggs? 
—Ans. No; some snakes, among which are 
many of the common varieties besides 
most of the freshwater and the sea snakes, 
bear living young much as mammals do. 
The eggs of these snakes are not laid but 
are retained in the oviduct of the female 
until the young escape. 








Wine for Home Use 


Ques. May a person make grape wine for 
home use? If so, please state how it should 
be made to comply with the law.—Ans. The 
18th amendment of the constitution pro- 
hibits the manufacture, sale or transpor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes. “Intoxicating liquors” is con- 
strued by the Volstead law to include 
brandy, whisky, rum, gin, beer, ale, porter 
and wine, or any other liquids for beverage 
purposes, which contain one-half of one 
per cent or more of alcohol by volume. It 
is unlawful to make any of these liquors 
even for home use unless they contain less 
than one-half of one per cent of alcohol. 
If you desire to make wine with the inten- 
tion of reducing the alcohol content to less 
than one-half of one per cent you must 
get a permit from the commissioner of 
internal revenue. 





Ptomaine Poisoning 


Ques. Explain what ptomaine poisoning 
is and under what conditions food gets 
that way.—Ans. Ptomaine poisoning is a 
condition produced in foods by the action 
of certain putrefying and decomposing bac- 
teria. There is danger of being poisoned 
by ptomaine poison in eating any kind of 
slightly tainted or decomposed organic 
matter, such as vegetables and meats and 
especially canned products. The first symp- 
tom is a severe irritation in the stomach 
and intestines. Some ptomaines are harm- 
less, each being produced by a different 
kind of minute organism or bacteria. 
“Ptomaine” is derived from the Greek 
work “ptoma,” meaning “corpse,” and is 
usually pronounced as if spelled “to-mane” 
with the “o” and “a” long.-: 





Why Indians Have No Beards 


Ques. Why don’t Indians have any beard 
or mustache?—Ans. It was always cus- 
tomary for the North American Indians to 
eradicate every hair which appeared gn 
their faces. It is usually believed that this 
accounts for their scarcity of beards, al- 
though some writers maintain that the 
Indians are closely related racially to the 
Mongolians and that they resemble that 
race in having scanty beards. 


What is Honeydew? 

Ques. Please explain the formation of 
honeydew on trees.—Ans. Honeydew is a 
sweetish exudation on certain trees caused 
by punctures made by insects or weather 
conditions. It occurs only when an abun- 
dant supply of atmospheric moisture and a 
high temperature permit the development 
of a considerable sap pressure in the plant 
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if we were doing it, we wouldn’t pick out 
the top of the statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World, 300 feet above New York harbor, 
to turn “cart-wheelse’”—but this is what a 
daredevil acrobat recently did. 





trees” results from punctures made by cer- 
tain insects called leaf-hoppers. . Sometimes 
the honeydew is so abundant that it gives 
the foliage and bark a glistening appear- 
ance and falls to the ground in large drops. 
Swarms of bees, ants, wasps and other 
honey-loving insects are attracted to the 
trees when in this condition. If bees use 
honeydew to any great extent the quality 
of their honey is impaired. Honeydew is 
injurious to trees because it forms a cul- 
ture ground for smut. The secretion of 
plant lice and other insects is often called 
honeydew but the true honeydew is always 
caused by the exudation of saccharine fluid 
through punctures in the bark. 


Face and Cross on Dollar Bill 


Ques. On the left-hand side of the one- 
dallar bills of the 1917 series is a picture 
of Columbus discovering America. In the 
upper left-hand corner is a face. What is 
the ‘significance of this face? Also what 
is the significance of the cross in the “E” 
of one of the “One’s” on the reverse side 
of the bill?—Ans. The U. S. bureau of 
engraving and printing says this ornament 
is not a face but a flower. When you hold 
the bill obliquety before you, with the 
corner in question above, the face disap- 
pears and the flower shows plainly. Pe- 
culiar figures such as this frequently ap- 
pear on engravings without any intent on 
the part of the designers to produce such 
an effect. This is especially true of the 
older designs, This particular design was 
first used on bills in 1869 and has since 
been used on the series of 1874, 1880 and 
1917. The cross, which appears on at least 
two “E’s” on the reverse side of the bill, is 
explained in a similar manner. It is merely 
part of the design with no intent to produce 
a cross. 








Leon Trotzky 

Ques. Please give life of Trotzky, Rus- 
sian Bolshevist leader—Ans. Leon Trot- 
zky, whose original name was Liebe Braun- 
stein, was born of Jewish parents in 1879 
near Elisavetgrad in Kherson, South Rus- 
sia. He attended the public schools of 
Odessa and- entered Odessa university from 
which he was expelled for agitating among 
the students. He joined the radical fac- 
tion of the Social-Democratic party and 
was arrested in 1898 for his activity in 
the League of Workmen of South Russia. 
Three years later he was exiled to Ust-Kut 
on the Lena river in Siberia, but he im- 
mediately escaped and went to Geneva, 
Switzerland, where he contributed articles 
‘o a paper founded by Lenine and others. 

He returned to Russia, started a paper 
in 1905 and was elected vice-president of 
the Petrograd Soviet. Again he was arrest- 
ed and after a year of solitary confinement 
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was condemned to perpetual exile. He ar- 
rived at Obdorsk on the shore of the Arctic 
ocean in 1907, but soon escaped by fleeing 
on a camel. Until the outbreak of the war 
he lived at Vienna, Austria, from where he 
attended Socialist conferences all over 
Europe. Being a Russian subject he was 
compelled to leave Austria when war was 
declared. He first went to Zurich, then to 
Paris. In 1916 the French government sus- 
pended the paper on which Trotzky was 
working for inciting mutiny among the 
Russian troops in France. Ordered to leave 
France and refused admission into Switzer- 
land, he went to Spain but was immediately 
arrested by the Spanish government. 
When he was released he came to the 
United States in the early part of 1917 and 
contributed to “Novy Mir,” a Russian paper 
in New York. When the Russian revolu- 
tion broke out two months later he started 


* to Russia, but was arrested by the British 


and held in a prisoner’s camp at Halifax. 
Being released by request of the Russian 
government he went to Petrograd where 
he became a prominent Bolshevist leader. 
He was arrested a few months later for 
taking part in armed rebellion but was 
ordered released by Kerensky. After the 
November revolution he became foreign 
minister and later minister of war, the 
position he at present holds. Trotzky and 
Lenine, though associated in the same gov- 
ernment, represent opposite factions of the 
Bolshevist party. 





Killing Trees in August 

Ques. What day or days in August is it 
that if an ax is sunk in a tree it will die? 
It is claimed that this was practiced years 
ago in the East. and South—Ans. This 
notion is only superstition. The time when 
this was supposed to happen was dog days 
—the hottest and dryest season of the year. 
However, many people still believe that 
during dog days is the best time to kill 
trees, although others contend that spring 
is the proper time. 


Length of Solar Year 


Ques. Please give the exact length of 
the solar year as computed by our best 
modern astronomers—Ans. (The _ exact 
length of the solar year, which is also call- 
ed the astronomical, equinoctial, natural 
or tropical year, is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes and 45.51 seconds. 





Daily Deaths 


Ques. How many people die every day 
the world over?—Ans. About 90,000, it is 
estimated. 





Absolute Zero 

Ques. What is absolute zero?—Ans. It 
is the temperature that a body would have 
if it were deprived entirely of heat, and 
this temperature is the same for all materi- 
al substances. On the absolute centigrade 
scale the temperature of absolute zero is 
approximately 273.10 deg. below the freez- 
ing point of water. 


Third Set of Teeth ~ 

Ques. Do human beings ever acquire a 
third set of teeth?—Ans. Cases of third den- 
tition, or persons’ getting third set of teeth 
in old age, have been reported by a number 
of writers. In recent years newspapers 
have reported several such occurrences. 
But the accuracy of these reports is ques- 
tioned by many experts on the subject. 
They believe that the majority of these 
cases refer to teeth belonging to the second 
set. The theory is that these teeth failed 
to emerge at the normal time and appeared 
in old age when there was sufficient room 
and when the jaw had atrophied. It is 
doubtful whether actual third dentition 








ever occurs at all; if it does it is very rare. .. 
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Camels Tamed: with Tobacco 

In Morocco wild camels are trained 
and made docile’ by inducing them to 
smoke tobacco. A loosely rolled cigar 
is made for the animal and placed in 
the end of a three-cornered piece of 
wood through which a hole has been 
drilled. This structure is placed over 
the camel’s breathing apparatus and as 
soon as he begins to draw in the smoke 
he becomes docile. The art of inhal- 
ing and exhaling is quickly learned and 
the habit becomes strongly rooted. This 
is one defect of the training for the 
animal is apt to insist on smoking after- 
ward while at work. 


Sleepy Hollow Church Celebrates 

Sleepy Hollow church, made famous 
by Washington Irving, recently cele- 
brated its 225th anniversary. The old 
edifice is just like it was when Ichabod 





in the Land of the “Headless Horseman” 


Crane sang in the choir. Within its 
gray walls one may still hear the “demi- 
semi quavers” of Crane’s psalmody, for 
it was here that the luckless hero of the 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow” lifted his 
voice to the enjoyment of every fair 
maid of that community. He seems to 
have left a tangible glamour about the 
place. 


The history: of the first century of 
settlement and occupancy of the valley 
of the lower Hudson is also the history 
of this church. Sometime before 1697 
the stone structure was erected by 
Vredryk Flypse, later known as Fred- 
erick Filipse, one of the richest men in 
the American colonies, and lord of Phil- 
ipsburg manor. Shortly after the or- 
ganization of the manor church Philips- 
burgh became Tarrytown, which is the 
present name of the community in 
which is located Sleepy Hollow. 


The material of the building is stone 
laid in cement, but not squared or cut. 
The rear end, where the pulpit stands, 
is octangular in shape. There is a 
gambrel roof after old Dutch lines. 
From the little cage-like belfry, cover- 
ed by an octangular roof, -hangs a little 
bell that was cast in Holland in 1685. 


When the church was built there was 
no regular minister. It is doubtful if 
at that time there were more than a 
half dozen ministers in the entire 
colony of New York. Schoolmasters 
were even more rare. To don the black 
gown in the high pulpit at Tarrytown 


often meant 25 miles of dangerous 
travel through forests inhabited by sav- 
ages and wild beasts. The farmers rode 
long distances through these forests 
along primitive trails to worship. Those 
who walked to church would stop at 
the near-by stream to wash the dust 
from their feet and to put on the care- 
fully cherished shoes they carried. 


The church has undergone only slight 
alterations and is still used for worship 
on Sunday afternoons in summer. 
Thousands of visitors make pilgrimages 
there each year. The church is right 
in the heart of the country about which 
Irving wrote. Another edifice adjoins 
it. During the celebration special serv- 
ices were held in new and old build- 
ings both. 





Favorite Hymns and Songs 

In the words “I love to sing the old 
songs I sang long years ago” we find 
that the author not only expressed his 
own feelings, but that he reflected an 
emotion common to the general public. 
The musical publication “Etude” re- 
cently announced the result of a refer- 
endum on favorite hymns. After the 
32,000 votes were tallied it was found 
that the comparative standing was: 
“Abide With Me,” 7301 votes: “Nearer 
My God to Thee,” 5490; “Lead Kindly 
Light,” 4161; “Rock of Ages,” 3432; 
“Jesus Lover of My Soul,” 2709; “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,” 1444. 

Apparently the World war has had 
an opposing influence on some hymns. 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” received 
only 150 votes and “The Son of God 
Goes Forth to War” was not considered 
at all. The hymn that heads the list 
is pensive, contemplative and prayerful. 


To become rooted in the affections of, 


mankind a hymn must be more than 
poetic language and fancy. It must be 
a declaration of faith in the love and 
care of God. It is safe to say, the hymns 
that are the least militant, theological 
and dogmatic will continue the most 
popular in religious circles. 

Favorite songs are selected in many 
different ways. The age and tempera- 
ment of the person has a great deal to 
do with the selection. Usually the 
songs that have survived many genera- 
tions are preferred. The leading songs 
are included in the popular words and 
tunes that stirred the fighting blood 
during the Civil war and in those that 
appealed to the gentler sentiments in 
earlier years. Directors of community 
singing vouch that the 18 most prefer- 
red songs are: “America the Beautiful,” 
“Old Folks at Home,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“Old Black Joe,” “America,” “Star 
Spangled Banner,” “Sweet Adeline,” 
“Dixie,” “Carry Me Back to OI’ Virgin- 
ny,” “There’s a Long Long Trail,” 
“Home Sweet Home,” “Till We Meet 
Again,” “I’ve Been Working On The 
Railroad,” “L’l Liza Jane,” “Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean,” “Sweet Gene- 
vieve” and “Good Night Ladies.” With 
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to teach people to depend on themselves. 


No 186. A certain number is un- 
changed when its two digits are re- 
versed. The same is true of the square, 
cube and fourth power of the number. 
Determine the number.—Ans, to 185— 
10 minutes. 








one or two exceptions these are all old- 
timers. 

Of course modern jazz songs appeal 
to the emotions of the youth of today 
and many have even picked “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas” as their favorite. 
But it is evident that the songs written 
in olden days will live longer lives, 


Fishing With an Electric Reel 
Recently there was introduced at 
Palm Beach an electric fishing reel. It 
operated a regular “hand line.” After 
casting the line the fisherman on the 
pier waited until he had a bite, then 





Mechanical Fisherman Does the Work 


touched a button on the automatic wind- 
er and—presto, he had a fish. The ap- 
paratus was really a small motor with 
a large spool attached. 

Such a device, though practical, may 
be alt right for the person who fishes 
for a living but we don’t see much sport 
in it for those who fish for pleasure and 
recreation. It is safe to say that by far 
the greatest enjoyment in fishing is in 
going though the time-honored routine, 
You couldn’t “play” a game fish with 
the electric reel and, taking it all in all, 
we doubt whether it is anywhere near 
as efficient as the regular rod and reel, 
or even a hand line for that matter. 


A Good Coin “Sell” 


This is a good stunt for catching the 
smarty who persists in trying to trip 
you up in the performance of your best 
inagic feats. Proceeding as with a regu- 
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lar trick you turn a tumbler upside 
down on the table and place a coin on 
top of it, ostensibly taking great pains 
to get it centered just right. You bor- 
row a hat and bring it down over coin 
and tumbler. A moment later you lift 
it and pretend to be puzzled at finding 
the coin still in place. You repeat this 
“stall” several times and at last you 
say to the fellow you are trying to trap: 
“Is the coin still on top of the glass?” 
He is sure to answer with a positive 
affirmative. “Well,” you reply exultant- 
ly, “that’s the time I fooled you.” You 
lift the hat again and all hands behold 
the coin still resting on the glass. Your 
smarty is sure to begin rubbing your 
failure in now. When he is cackling his 
loudest you calmly remind him that the 
coin is not on top of the glass as he said 
but on the bottom. 


Measuring Heat of the Stars 


Everybody is familiar with the ther- 
mometer which is used for ordinary 
measurements of heat. For determin- 
ing very slight temperature changes and 
for measuring the heat of heavenly 
bodies a much more delicate instrument 
is used. This consists of a thermal cou- 
ple made by joining the ends of very 
fine wires of metals differing in thermo- 
electric qualities. Ordinarily a wire of, 
platinum and one of silver or a wire 
of bismuth and one of silver make up 
these thermal pairs. The wires are so 
small that they can scarcely be seen by 
the unaided eye. 


The point where the wires are joined 
is covered by a heat-absorbing cell coat- 
ed with lampblack. The cell is about 
the size of a pin-head. This apparatus, 
really a thermal battery, is inclosed in 
a vacuum and mounted in a telescope. 
The lenses of the telescope concentrate 
the rays of a star whose heat is to be 
measured upon the heat-absorbing cell 
through a fluorite window. Tempera- 
ture readings are taken by means of a 
galvanometer which measures the ther- 
mo-electric current set up in the wires 
by the heat. 


The bureau of standards in Washing- 
ton has one of these instruments that 
is so sensitive that it indicates tempera- 
ture changes as slight as one-millionth 
degree. Used in connection with a 36- 
inch reflector, it has recorded the heat 
of a candle distant 53 miles. 





When you grow lazy about swatting the 
germ-scattering fly, remember how he looks 
when magnified to the size of a rhinoceros. 
—Boston Herald. 


Mrs. Albertson—We have been married 
12 years, and not once in that time have I 
missed baking you a cake for your birth- 
day. Have I, George, dear? 

Mr. A.—No, my pet. I can look back on 
those | cakes as milestones in my life. 
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4459—A Pretty Frock.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 6% yards 
of 32 inch material. To make the guimpe of contrasting 
material will require 1% yards 40 inches wide. Price 15c. 

4465-4481—A Dainty Summer Frock.—Blouse 4465—7 
Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 4481—7 Sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35 and 37 inches 
waist measure. To make the dress as illustrated for a 
medium size will require 2% yards of figured material, and 
3 yards of plain material. TWO separate patterns, 15 
cents FOR EACH. 

4270—A Pretty House or Porch Frock.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size re- 
quires 5% yards of 32 inch material. To trim as illustrated 
requires % yard of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4477—A Dainty Frock for the Growing Girl.—4 Sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year size requires 3% yards of 
36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4268—A Practical Apron Mode 4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
Medium, 38-40; Large 42-44 and Extra Large 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 3% yards of 36 
inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4343—A Pretty Frock for a Little Girl.—4 Sizes: 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years. A 4 year size requires 2% yards of 32 inch 
material. To make the bertha of contrasting material will 
require % yard 32 inches wide. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents fer which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number .......... Size .... Number .......... Size .... 
Number ........ «+ Size .... Number .......... Size .... 


Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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FASHION BOOK NOTICE 

Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
FALL & WINTER 1923-1924 BOOK OF FASHIONS, 
showing color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 
the various simple stitches), ali valuable hints to the 
home dressmaker. 





Home Economics Bureau. Dr. Louise 
Stanley, dean of home economics at 
the University of Missouri, has been 
selected by Secretary Wallace to head 
the new bureau of home economics in 
the agriculture department. Dr Stanley 
spent a year as special agent for the 
federal board of vocational education, 
studying home economics methods in 
the Southern and Pacific states. She 
was born on a farm near Nashville, 
Tenn., and is a graduate of Nashville 
university. 





Beaten for Refusing to Strike. Two 
men were arrested in Chicago for beat- 
ing and seriously injuring Lillian Jus- 
zazy and Mary Milowski, both cloak 
makers. The women'were beaten with 
iron bars because they refused to quit 
work in a non-union shop and join in 
a clothing workers’ union, 





Card Game Causes Divorce. Mrs. 
Florence Helgeson, of New York, is su- 
ing her husband for divorce because he 
“racks her nerves” by devoting himself 
entirely to the game of solitaire when 
at home. 

Woman Fingér-Print Expert. Mrs. 
Millicent Cooper, of Lewistown, Mont., 
recently joined the Washington police 
department as a finger-print expert. For 
two years Mrs. Cooper was head of the 
woman’s bureau at Lewistown. “Fin- 
ger prints,” she says, “establish abso- 
lute indentification and they result in 
running down many criminals and fix- 
ing their guilt as well as protecting the 
innocent,” 





Painter Holds Exposition. Miss Vio- 
let Oakley, the distinguished American 
mural painter, is holding an exposition 
in London. The show comprises pen- 
cil and oil sketches of her enormous 
paintings in the state capitol of Penn- 
sylvania. Twenty years ago Miss Oak- 
ley was given a commission to do a 
frieze for a single room in the capitol, 
which was the first time in America 
that a woman was entrusted with the 
mural decoration in a great public 
building. 





Gives Horses to Army. As evidence 
of her great interest in the horse-breed- 
ing program of the army Mrs. Anita 
Baldwin, owner of a ranch in southern 
California, gave the remount service 36 
thoroughbred horses. The horses were 
sent to the army station at Ft. Reno, 
Okla. 


Woman Mayor to Resign. Dr. Amy 
Kaukonen, mayor of Fairport, Ohio, an- 
nounced that she would resign to ac- 
cept a position in Seattle. She is a 
physician and was elected mayor of 
Fairport on a liquor enforcement plat- 
form. 


Heiress to Do Washing. When Miss 
Louise Billiet, of Detroit, learned that 
the state supreme court had awarded 
her the $100,000 legacy left by Matthews 
Ver Vaicke, she announced that she 
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would buy an electric washing machine 
and begin washing for charity. When 
asked why she didn’t wish to have a 
good time now, Miss Billiet said: “Noth- 
ing doing! There is nothing like loaf- 
ing to make a woman grow old and fat. 
If you want to stay young, girls, work. 
Washing is the game for me, it makes 
me feel young, and it is good exercize.” 





Returns Without Plays. Helen West- 
ley, New York actress, who was sent to 
Paris to find new plays for the Theater 
Guild, returned without any plays. She 
said the plays she saw in France were 
“so dirty” that she would not favor re- 
producing them in America. 





Triplets by Caesarian Operation. Mrs. 
Margaret Isherwood, of Newark, N. J., 
gave birth to triplets by Caesarian 
operation. The surgeons who perform- 
ed the operation said they knew of no 
other such case. 


Children Drowned in Creek. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wales Greathouse with their four 
children and Mrs. Albert Greathouse 
with one child attempted to ford a 
swollen creek near Greenup, Ky., in an 
automobile. The machine stalled in 
the water and while Greathouse went 
for help the water rose and swept the 
two women and their children into the 
water. Three of the children were 
drowned before help came and _ the 
mothers narrowly escaped with their 
lives in saving the other two. 


Mrs. Coolidge Likes Color. It has been 
learned that the new “First Lady” has 
no favorite color, but likes colors of all 
kinds. Mrs. Coolidge says her husband 
selects all her clothes except her hats. 
“His taste,” she says, “is so much better 
than mine. He goes window shopping 
for me, and when he comes home he’!! 
remark, ‘I saw a little frock downtown 
today, Grace, that would suit you exact- 
ly. Won’t you drop in and try it on 
tomorrow?’ So I go down next day and 
buy it. It’s so simple and satisfactory. 
And you know I think it’s half the secret 
of happy married life—dressing to ‘suit 
one’s husband.” 


Children’s Day Founder Dies. Miss 
Nettie Armhold, originator of national 
children’s day, died in Atalantic City 
at the home of her father, Rabbi Arm- 
hold. Miss Armhold was widely known 
for her interest in various charitable 
movements. 








Women Use More Cosmetics. A New 
York firm estimates that American 
women now spend nearly $70,000,000 a 
year for cosmetics and perfumes. The 
money spent for cosmetics has more 
than tripled since 1910. 


Feet Key to Beauty. Feminine beauty 
lies in the feet rather than in the face, 
declared Dr. F. E. Hayden, president of 
the National Association of Chiropo- 
dists. “By their feet may aou know 
them,” he asserted. “Beware, young 
man, of the girl with the high-heeled, 
sharply pointed shoe and the fallen 
arches. Her mind is only ankle deep: 
she’s a jazz dancer, who will care more 
for amusement than the staid things of 
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the home. - The: sensible girl. wears a 
sensible shoe and has healthy, normal 
feet.” Dr. Hayden believes that if every 
young man who proposes would demand 
a photograph of the lady’s arches in- 
stead of a portrait of her head, this 
world would be full of happy marriages. 


os 


Convicted of Non-Support. Accord- 
ing to Justice J. H. Marion of the S. C. 
supreme court, the duty of a wife to 
stand abusive language from her hus- 
band “may not be extended to cover the 
tongue of a cantankerous mother-in- 
law.” Sam Bagwell, of Laurens, was 
convicted of non-support of his wife. 
Mrs. Bagwell pleaded that she was com- 
pelled to leave her husband because of 
the abusive language of his mother. The 
husband, said the court, must provide 
the wife with a home “free from abuse, 
ill treatment and unwarranted inter- 
ference from members of the house- 
hold.” The court said that Mrs. Bagwell 
not only had a right to leave under the 
circumstances but also could charge 
the husband with desertion. 

Antioch Head Startles Women. Dr. 
Arthur Morgan, president of Antioch 
college, aroused considerable protest 
when he told the women at Bryn Mawr 
college that making homes and raising 
babies are woman’s chief contributions 
to progress. College women, said Dr. 
Morgan, are the cream of humankind, 
which it has taken the world thousands 
of years to produce. The doctor thinks 
it would be ultimate treason to the 
world for such women to fail to repro- 
duce their kind—“skimming off the 
cream, in fact, and leaving only a skim- 
milk world.” 


VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Woman’s Weekly—Misconception of the 
woman’s movement is astonishingly prev- 
alent, among women as well as among men. 
Probably more than half the women regard 
it as inimical to home interests. Equality 
with men means, for them, to be mascu- 
line; and feminism in their thoughts is 
really masculinism. In this they merely 
reflect the opinions of vain males, ‘who 
are unable to conceive of women advancing 
without becoming manlike. 





Milwaukee Journal—Mrs. Joe Ripple 
would like to know just what turn things 
would have to take in her home before 
Joe’s mother and sisters would sympathize 
with her. When Joe was sick for several 
weeks his mother and sisters called him 
“poor Joe,” and even after he was out of 
all danger they thought of his expenses and 
still called him “poor joe.” Mrs. Ripple had 
no help, and in addition to her regular 
housekeeping she had to wait on her hus- 
band just as if he were a baby, but his 
mother and sisters couldn’t get anything 
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out of it except “poor Joe” Finally, when 
Joe was well and back to work, Mrs. Ripple 
broke down and had a sick spell. “My 
time to get sympathy has come at last,” 
she said to her husband, but she was mis- 
taken. When Joe’s mother and sisters 
heard that Mrs. Ripple was down, they 
shook their heads and said: “Poor Joe; 
now he has a sick wife on his hands.” 


Toledo Blade—It’s no longer necessary 
to,look at a clothesline to see what women 
are wearing. 





Minneapolis Tribune—The average man of 
today lives, primarily, in his own career, 
while the average woman of today lives, 
secondarily, in her own career and, pri- 
marily, in the career of another or others. 


Milwaukee Journal—When wife is sick 
husband is proud of his ability as a cook, 
and he really can cook one good meal. But 
the trouble is that all the rest of his meals 
are bacon and eggs, too. 


Chicago Blade—That' Lone Wolfe girl 
who never has been tardy or absent from 
school in 12 years probably will draw a 
husband who never gets home on time for 
his meals. 





National Republican—Man is rightly call- 
ed an animal. He growls like a bear when 
dinner isn’t ready and purrs like a cat 
after he has eaten it. 


Pittsburgh Gazette - Times — Paul had 
probably just returned from a walk down 
Main street in Laodicea at the noon lunch 
hour when he advised Timothy that women 
should “adorn themselves in modest ap- 
parel; not with braided hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array.” But today these 
are some of the outward signs of prosperity. 


Will Yo YouTake Cash 
Your SpareTime? 


What is your spare time 
worth? Will you take $16 to 
$36 a week for one hour, two 
hours or three hours a day? 
Read my offer: 


I must have at once a limited number of re- 
fined, cultured women in every community 
who will take cash for their spare time, An 
amazing new_ scientific discovery has been 
made, which assures radiant beauty to every 
woman—in five days. Flaky, dry skins be- 
come smooth, soft and transparent; oily, 
pimply skins are transformed into velvety 
fine texture complexions; normal skins suf- 
fering from the use of improper cosmetics are 
immediately restored to natural, rose petal 
softnessandbeauty. Abigprofitisready and 
waiting for just telling other women where 
they can get this wonderful new discovery. 
Just your spare time will pay you well. 


$40 The First Week 


Mrs. J. M. Kelley of Iowa, who only wanted 
pin money, earned $40 the first week. Mrs. 
E. J. Rink made $50.40 in one week, Others 
are making from $15 to $35 a week. 


Beauty Outfit FREE 


If you want to turn your spare time into 
money, write me immediately and I’ll explain 
the whole wonderful plan to you and tell 
you how you can secure my Beauty Outfit 
FREE. No obligation. I will finance you. 
You can start earning money at once if 
you write to .ne now. 


MARIE FRANZAN, 
Dept. 379. 2707 Cottage Grove Av., Chicago, Lil, 
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KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 
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250 Samples on Request 


THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY 
419 E High Street Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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A Living Clock of Flowers 

Did you ever hear of a clock made of 
flowers? Such a. novelty.is possible; 
but it takes care and patience to make 
one. Study the diagram carefully and 
you will get the idea of what a floral 
clock is. As you have probably observ- 
ed, certain flowers open and close at 
different times during the day. The 
little daisy, for instance, always opens 
its petals at dawn and closes them at 
sunset; and in this way has gained for 
itself the name of “day’s eye,” or daisy, 
because it is never open to see the night. 

It is interesting .to collect and ar- 
range groups of flowers whose blos- 





A Floral Timepiece 


soms open and close so regularly that 
you can roughly tell time by them. Of 
course, such a “clock” can never be 
very accurate, but the novelty of the 
thing should be enough inspiration for 
anyone who likes flowers and has the 
time to arrange them. A floral time- 
piece will be a source of interest to your 
friends and by studying it you can learn 
a lot of strange and wonderful things 
about flowers that you did not know 
before. 


Bear in mind that you cannot make 
a flower clock in a hurry—it takes time 
and trouble. Of course, you can begin 
at once, and all the time you are making 
it you will have the pleasure of seeing 
it work. Unlike an ordinary clock, it 
does not need to be finished before it 
will “go”; it begins to operate with the 
first planting. And unlike an ordinary 
clock it does not need to be wound up 
daily, or even every eight days for that 
matter. The sun does all the “winding” 
for you. 

You can make your floral clock any 
size, shape or design that you wish. 
The accompanying sketch is a rough 
pattern to go by. If you have a tiny, 
narrow plot of ground, you can make 
a long clock instead of a raund one. 
Start at one end with flowers that open 
earliest in the day and continue on with 
those that open later and later until 
the whole plot is covered. 


September Government Bulletins 
Any of the following government pub- 
lications can be obtained free on writ- 
ten request to “Office of Secretary, Pub- 


lications, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.”: Farmers’ Bul- 
letins—No. 444, “Mosquito Remedies and 
Preventives”; 481, “Concrete Construc- 
tion on Livestock Farm”; 743, Feed- 
ing of Dairy Cows”; 900, “Homemade 
Fruit Butters”; 970, “Sweet Potato 
Storage”; 991, “Efficient Operation of 
Threshing Machines”; 1046, “European 
Corn-Borer”; 1049, “Baling Hay”; 1069, 
“Tuberculosis in Livestock”; 1075, “Un- 
fermented Grape Juice”; 1080, “Prepara- 
tion of Barreled Apples for Market”; 
1096, “Frost and the Prevention of Dam- 
age from It”; 1113, “Poultry Houses”; 
1159, “Fermented Pickles”; 1160, “Dis- 
eases of Apples in Storage”; 1175, “Bet- 
ter Seed Corn”; 1194,“°Operating a Home 
Heating Plant”; 1250, “Green Manur- 
ing”; 1264, Farm Manufacture of Unfer- 
mented Apple Juice”; 1265, “Business 
Methods of Marketing Hay”; 1290, 
“Bulk Handling of Grain”; 1331, “Back- 
Yard Poultry Keeping.” Department 
Circulars—No. 25, “Points for Egg Buy- 
ers”; 74, “Points for Egg Breakers: How 
to Break Eggs for Freezing”; 246, “U. S. 
Grades for Rye.” 


Aspects of the Wheat Situation 


It is generally agreed that the wheat 
growers are in a bad fix. The recent 
wheat conference at Wichita brought 
out the fact that 200,000,000 more 
bushels of wheat are produced in a 
year than can be consumed. The pro- 
duction in this country is estimated this 
year at 800,000,000 bushels. The huge 
surplus must be exported to foreign 
countries under unfavorable conditions. 
This brings down the price. 

“Alleged ‘economists’ and politicians 
have suggested hundreds of ways for 
the betterment of the producer of wheat 
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New Way to Mend Hosiery 


No more darning and patching. “New Way” Mend. 
ing Fluid repairs everything from umbrellas to rub- 
ber boots in one-tenth the time. 
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features every week in the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
whieh a prominent contem- 
porary recently referred to 
as ‘“‘the strongest inter- 
denominational religious 
weekly in our country.’’ 


Christian Herald 


AFavorite Family Paper Since 1878 


is throbbing with interest, for it patbores in practi- 
cal Christianity—something to LIVE here and now, 
to meet our everyday problems pressing for solution, 
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to the sum of human happiness. Issued every week 
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(Pussyfoot) Johnson, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, etc. 
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in this country,” according to the 
Southwest Wheat Grower, “but so many 
of them consist of so much bunk that 
the Jeaders in the wheat movement have 
quit giving consideration to the alleged 
panaceas. During the late war Amer- 
ica stepped on the accelerator of pro- 
duction and to date has never taken its 
foot off the gas. The farmer was urged 
to produce and the consumer was urged 
to conserve. This was done. As a 
result, neither production nor consump- 
tion has returned to normalcy. Wheat 
that yields only 10 bushels to the acre 
is not a profitable investment regardless 
of the prevailing market price. Acreage 
should be lessened and the land so 
prepared and cultivated as to make the 
yield greater per acre and of better 
quality.” 

Co-operative marketing, such as the 
Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association, 
was another remedy urged at the con- 
ference. “If the middleman can handle 
the farmer’s own product and market 
it at a profit why then cannot the farm- 
er market his own product and realize 
that same profit?” it was asked. “Co- 
operative marketing places the wheat 
business on a par with any other big 
business. When 60 per cent of the 
wheat in the United States is signed up 
to be marketed in a co-operative, order- 
ly manner the market will become sta- 
bilized to a certain extent. The farmers 
will be in a position to demand cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit. 
That is all they are asking for.” 


Twelve state-wide co-operative wheat 
growers’ associations are now in opera- 
tion in this country. The North Dakota 
organization leads in.membership, hav- 
ing more than 11,000. Oklahoma comes 
second with 8500 and Kansas third with 
over 4500. Oklahoma leads in percent- 
age of land under control. Other states 
having organizations are Tex., Nebr., 
Colo., Ore., Minn., S. Dak., Wash., Idaho 
and Mont. All are organized under 
the plan of the Oklahoma Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association. 


Frozen Dainties for Summer 

Have you tried the new way of pre- 
paring frozen dainties? You do not re- 
quire a freezer, though plenty of ice 
and salt is needed. Take a can of pine- 
apple, peaches, or any desired fruit, 
and pack it in a bucket with equal lay- 
ers of chopped ice and freezing salt. Let 
it remain intact for three hours, then 
remove the can and immerse it in hot 
water for an instant or so before open- 
ing. You will then: have a cylinder 
of frozen fruit which will tickle 
the palates of members of your 


family and prove a popular hot-weather 
dessert. 


Bordeaux Mixing for Potatoes 


Proper mixing of Bordeaux has al- 
most as much to do with its effective- 
ness as the amounts of constituents 
used, and has much more to do with 
the ease of application. In order 
that potato growers may get better 
results with this spraying material, the 
county agents in many localities have 
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Been gtvifig mixing demonstrations. 
Bordeaux mixture for diseases and in- 
sect enemies of potatoes is made up of 
five pounds of copper sulphate (blue 
vitriol) and five pounds of freshly-burn- 
ed lime in 50 gallons of water. The cop- 
per sulphate is dissolved and the lime 
slaked separately and then the two are 
mixed. 


Copper sulphate dissolves best if put 
in a bag and suspended in water. In 
making the lime a little hot water 
should be poured on first until the lime 
becomes active and then cold water is 
added slowly as the lime slakes until 
a fairly thin, white liquid results. In 
mixing the lime and the copper sulphate 
at least one of them should be fairly 
dilute. In making up the final mixture 
the copper sulphate solution should be 
poured into the lime. If the process is 
reversed a thick,,,heavy sediment is 
formed which is not good for spraying. 


AVerse from the Bible j] 


For God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world; but that the world 
through him might be saved—John 3:17. 











A Better Job Now! 


take small pay from uncertain jobs? Why 





Why 

be buffeted around from this to tha’ 
whether you will have a or not? 
You can change all that. arn the auto repair 
business. Have a job at good pay wherever you go. 
Later have an independent business of your own. 
If you are mechanically inclined, a few weeks 
training at Detroit can start you to real success. 


BE A TRAINED MAN—SUCCESSFUL ! 

Over 13 million autos need constant service 
50 million tires, millions of batteries, electrical 
systems to be kept going. Welding to be done. 
There are amazing opportunities for men who 
start now. Fit yourself to win one of the geod 
jobs or to start a business of your own. 


COME TO THE AUTO CENTER 


Get first-hand knowledge and training (by factory- 

approved methods) at the Michigan State Automo- 

bile School. H 

‘Best school in America.’” 
Other auto leaders say 

same. Learn on latest equip- 


t, not knowing 






Michigan State Automobile School, 
Bex 829, 3729 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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SYNOPSIS 


Sophronisba (Sophy) Smith, named for her great-aunt, 
Sophronisba Scarlett, inherits Hynds House, in South Caro- 
lina, and with Alicia Gaines, whom she has befriended, 
goes to take over estate. Dr. Richard Geddes, cousin to 
Sophronisba Scarlett, lives on adjoining property. Mary 
Magdalen is Sophy’s cook; Schmetz, the gardener. Nicholas 
Jelnik, descendant of the Hyndses, lives near by. Sophy 
takes in boarders to pay expenses; ‘““The Author,”’ an expert 
on antiques, is first to arrive. Strange noises, mysterious 
disappearance of articles, a strange perfume and other 
ghostly disturbances help furnish excitement. Dr. Geddes 
loves Alicia. Jelnik gives Sophy half a coin as a talisman 
in case of trouble. Saved from attack in woods, Sophy 
regains consciousness and goes with Jelnik to his house 
where she gets refreshment. Just then The Author angrily 
bursts in, and he asks Sophy to marry him. That night 
Sophy reads the Hynds diary. She gives farewell dance for 
some guests and during the evening meets Jelnik to explore 
underground passage. Jelnik reveals that he was the 

*‘ghost’’ of Hynds House. With Sophy he finds skelton of 
Jessamine Hynds in secret chamber. Papers disclose 
it was Jessamine who stole Hynds jewels; other long-buried 
secrets are learned. 


“ ‘Missy,’ whispered Shooba, ‘in my coun- 
try when I young, chief get mad with chief 
more stronger, not fight with spears. Call 
witch doctor and make medicine. Stronger 
chief, him come dead one day soon. Maybe 
bumbye you and me make some medicine?’ 
My lips curl’d somewhat. Poor old Shooba 
making medicine against the Hyndses. ‘You 
go now and think some. I stay here, and 
think some, too. Maybe one time you find 
medicine. Maybe one time my Snake find.’ 

“I went away, smiling sadly. “Twould 
need strong medicine to heal me and 
Shooba! Now time pass’d, and they fell to 
planning for Freeman’s ball. ’Twas to be a 
grand affair, and there was talk of my 
aunt’s frock, and wearing of the Hynds 
jewells. And Richard’s wife was to be 
allow’d to wear the queen’s emerald. 

“Came Emily to me in secret, and says 
she, ‘Come, Jessamine, be friends with me. 
My mind is fix’d you shall outshine all the 
other ladies. I have the very frock for 
you, just new come from London, a lus- 
trous thing will make you glow & sparkle 
like a ruby. We shall make it a state secret, 
Jessamine. Not a word shall be breath’d, 
but you shall burst upon them all like a 
meteor !’ 

“I do admit that ever was something no- 
ble and generous in Emily, that something 
in myself did honour. I had thank’d her 
thought, but that Richard came in & kiss’d 
her for it, saying he e’en lov’d her the better 
for that she lov’d his haughty cozzen, But, 
O Lord, they two went away hand in hand! 
He forgot me for her sake, so completely 
that he said not even good-by. That night 
went I to Shooba secretly, and said, ‘Is thy 
Snake awake? For a thought is in my 
mind” Then took we counsel together. 
Shooba is a man most cunning in all man- 
ner of herbs and simples. They in Hynds 
House began for to sleep sweetly and 
soundly, but felt no ill effects. Nay, they 
rose betimes most pleasantly rest’d and 
refresh’d. 

“Then did Shooba and I, who thus had 
undisturbed access to my aunt’s room, 
work swiftly until dawn. Three nights and 
a half night did we two work, before our 
task was compleat’d, the kernell’s filch’d 
from the nuts, and the empty shells left 
for my lady’s adorning of herself at my 
lord’s birth-night ball. Oh, ’twas a rare, 
rare jest! I laugh’d and old Shooba laugh’d. 
And I did chap them atween my hands, 
those flaming bawbles, as children chap 
chaff. And they did sparkle & glow like 
the devill his rainbow! All day was I hap- 
py, hugging of my secret to my heart. 

“Emily had the brown dress brought se- 
cretly into the house, & made for me in 
mine own room. Once was she wishful I 
might wear one of the Hynds rubies, just 
for one night, but I chid her, saying that 
already the frock was more than enough. 
Indeed ’tis a beautiful Gress. Will serve me 
well for a shroud, 
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-“Ever came the ball nearer & nearer, and 
all we a-flutter, I with my hands overfull, 
my hours overcrowd’d, with helping of 
them. I could not have slept in peace did 
I not know what was a-coming. And then 
open’d they the safe in my aunt’s morn- 
ing-room. Shall be such a howling from 
the damn’d ‘on the day of judgment as went 
up from Hynds House that day! Makes me 
think of the text, and there shall be weep- 
ing and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

“Lord, how did they run hither & thither, 
what wailing & reproaching & accusing & 
screeching! How did my dear aunt’s eyes 
grow redder than ever mine had been! 
How did my proud uncle find his lofty 
crest lower’d, and was in that honour of 
his scourg’d more cruelly than ever old 
Shooba’s back had been! How, too, was 
her happiness burst like a bubble, that had 
been so rainbow bright! In that house all 
wept save me alone. Nor did one of them 
so much as dream in ’s sleep of suspecting 
Jessamine Hynds|! 

“And then—oh, Lord—Richard, my Rich- 
ard, that I lov’d more than mine own soul, 
died! As a candle is snuff’d out, so went 
Richard that was so comely and so strong. 
I had only thought to punish him, make 
them ali suffer to pay me for mine own 
suffering. Never, never, had I meant that 
Richard should die. ’Twas a thunderbolt 
upon my head, ’twas lightning splitting my 
heart. ’Twas I brought the news of Rich- 
ard’s death to my Uncle James. Was sit- 
ting in the library pretending for to read. 
Then came I in, and clos’d the door, and 
said: ‘Richard is dead. How the man 
star’d! Had a ruddy face, very handsome. 
Before my eyes it pal’d and pinch’d. I said 
again: ‘Don’t you understand? Richard is 
dead.” 

“As a tree falls, he fell. I knew his time 
was come, and gently I rais’d him. He 
claw'd at his breast and mouth’d ‘Richard— 
Freeman—pocket-book—the Key, the Key!’ 
Look’d at me piteously. ’Twould melt one’s 
heart to see his eyes. I did thrust my hand 
into the breast of his blue broadcloth coat, 
and draw forth his pocket-book. *Twas in 
dark green leather, & » & upon it the arms of arms of 
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New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a re- 
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the Dictograph Products Corporation, 1340 
Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York, 
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ist Man—Times are hard, aren’t they? 


2nd Man—Yes. I used to change a collar 
every day and change a $10 bill once a week, 
whereas now I have to change a $10 bill 
every day and change a collar once a week. 
—Paris Journal Amusant. 





our House. There were bank-notes in it, 
some silver, two or three folded papers, 
and one in a small silk cover, put by itself. 
| saw his fading eyes brighten as I held it 
up. He maw’d, ‘Key—Freeman—’ and puff’d 
with his lips, and fell unconscious. I 
slipt the book back into his breast, put the 
silk-covered paper in mine own, and ran 
out of the room, calling loudly for help. 

“He dy’d that night. And when I look’d 
at the ‘Key’ ’twas naught but a silly verse. 
Yet I was doubtful of giving it to Freeman. 
Instead, I did show it to old Shooba. 

“I will ask my Snake if he knows any- 
thing of Keyes,’ said Shooba. And remem- 
bering the overseer, I did not smile, but 
gave him the paper. I like not to think of 
Shooba’s Snake. Then buried we mine 
uncle in the Hynds tomb and my aunt was 
left to wander ghostlike, seeking for what 
she should never find——Oh, why did not 
they leave Richard and me alone! 

“I repent not. But.I am troubled because 
of Richard who comes in the. night and 
looks at me, and asks, without anger, only 
with sorrow, ‘Was it well done, Jessamine?’ 
| answer, weeping; ‘Richard, it was to be. 
You made me love you, Richard, and you 
put me by. For which cause, and for that 
their pride was beyond bearing, did I pull 
down the roof of Hynds House over their 
heads, and these my hands did push you 
into your grave. But go you_back to sleep, 
my dearest dear. I shall find mine own 
grave shortly, and then I shall be able to 
come closer to you. When I am dead, Rich- 
ard, you will understand.’ 

“Sometimes he will go, looking at me 
over his shoulder with eyes so sad that for 
pity I must weep mine own eyes blind. 
But sometimes he will say, in a voice none 
may hear but me: ‘Cruel, cruel Jessamine! 
You shall not come near me even when you 
are dead: you shall be farther from me 
than when we two walk’d quick under the 
sun. Never, never did you truly love me: 
| know, the dead being wiser than the liv- 
ing! °*Tis Emily lov’d me truest.’ And, oh, 
thou awful, far-off God, I cannot make him 


understand! And unless I can make him 
understand, I am lost! My misery, my 
misery! He will not listen. I am dying 


of this thing! 

“Now did Shooba’s death-in-life come 
upon him once more, and for a day and 
a night he lay stark. And in the sleep his 
Snake came and show’d him the untying of 
the knot, and the turning of the keye. In 
proof whereof Shooba took me by the hand 
& show’d me the watcher in the darke. ‘Do 
but one thing more for me, old Shooba: 
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Put out the fire in my brain, Shooba, for I 
would sleep. And I would sleep here, in 
secret, where none but the watcher may see.’ 

“For a while he ponder’d, watching of me 
with still eyes. ‘Not good to stay awake 
too long. You shall sleep,’ he said. 

“Last night he brought me the pinch of 
powder that is an open door. To what? I 
know not. But I go without fear, because 
without hope. So shall I sleep in the secret 
chamber, and it may be I shall dream that 
Richard lightly lov’d and as lightly left me. 
Whereoef Richard died. And, that Freeman 
thinks his brother guilty and a thief: a 
Hynds a thief! so that Hynds House hangs 
heavy above his head. And that Emily be- 
gins to hate Freeman, who loves her. She 
thinks he hath play’d Judas, I shall have 
pleasant dreams! 

“Never shall they find where Shooba hid 
the gems, between a night and a morning. 


‘Never shall any look upon my face more, 


nor read what I have written, nor know 
what I have done. I repent not, O God! 
What I am I am, not I but thou hast created 
me! Having liv’d mine own life, I do die 
mine own death. :Jessamine Hynds.” 

“This is the horror that we have—felt!” 
I babbled. “She’s been sitting here—by 
herself—all the time——” and my voice 
failed me, remembering that dark and an- 
guished sense of guilt and ruin, of unease 
and terror, that at times fell upon one in 
the night like a smothering garment. Cold 
drops came upon my forehead, wken I re- 
flected that we had been living under the 
same roof with this, and we all unknowing, 
And I began to whimper: “I cannot stay 
even one night more under the same roof 
with her. I cannot! I cannot!” 

“Sophy,” said Nicholas Jelnik’s quiet 
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voice, “I brought you here because I relied 
upon your courage, your common sense 
and your charity.” 

I gulped. In the most matter-of-fact man- 
ner, he gave me another whiff of that in- 
comparable perfume, and I felt my taut 
nerves steady. Not untruthfully had the 
Coptic physician claimed magic qualities 
for that perfume. 

Mr. Jelnik said gently: “Had you been 
other than you are, I would not have dared 
call you to my aid tonight. But when I dis- 
covered the real thief—and she Jessamine 
Hynds—I could not bear that any other 
eyes than yours should see her as she is. 
And—I want you to be with me when I 
find the jewels.” 

The jewels? I blinked at him. Immersed 
in the tragedy of the woman Jessamine, 
her piteous fate had put all thought of ev- 
erything save herself out of my mind. 


“Shooba hid them between a night and a 
morning. Shooba brought her here, between 
a night and a morning. Where should the 
jewels be but here?” 

At his words the grim and mocking 
ghost of that terrible old African, who had 
been whipped for falling into trances, and 
who'had so tragically revenged himself 
and his slighted mistress, seemed to rise 
behind all that remained of her. 


“Yes, he would put them where she 
could keep watch over them. Why should 
she come here, make her way through those 
dreadful passages, save for that? Think of 
her stealing out of her room in the dead of 
night, coming alive to what she kenw was 
her tomb, shutting that door upon her- 
self——” I looked at the tarniShed cup, 
and heped that the witch doctor’s potion 
had given her a speedy sleep. I looked at 
the blackened candelabrum, and wondered 
whether that candle had gone out before 
she had, or whether her head had fallen 
upon her arm, and she had died wide-eyed 
in the black, black dark. The cold grue 
shook me again, and I beat my hands to- 
gether for terror and pity. 

“Do not think of that!” said Mr. Jelnik. 
“Death rectifies human wrongs, and all of 
them have long, long since been healed of 
their hurts. Come, let us find the jewels. 
We are losing time.” 

We opened the cabinets first. They held 
papers that had been precious in their day 
—old deeds, old charters and grants, with 
the king’s seals and the signatures of the 
lords proprietors upon them; correspond- 
ence, a casual glance at which showed Rev- 
olutionary activities—a hanging matter 
once, but harmless enough now; a box of 
foreign coins, all gold; a charge, in medie- 
val Latin, on fine parchment, with exquisite- 
ly illuminated initial letters; a plain sil- 
ver chalice and a patten; some threadbare 
robes and regalia, and a gavel; a most care- 
fully done chart of the Hynds family, end- 
ing, however, with Colonel James Hamp- 
den Hynds himself; two letters, and a 
miniature of Charles the First; letters 
signed, “Yours, B. Franklin,” “Yours, John 
Hancock”; several from “Geo Washington.” 


The chest held two uniforms, one Brit- 
ish, the other buff and blue; a pair of pis- 
tols, spurs, and a sword. The buff-and- 
blue uniform .was worn and stained, with 
a burnt and ragged hole in the breast. It 
had- belonged, said the slip pinned to it, 
to “Captain Lewis De Lacy Hynds, my 
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youngest brother, the youngest of our 
House, who fell gloriously at the battle 
of the Cowpens.” 


And that was all. Although we exam- 
ined every inch of that floor, every board 
of the walls, and made the most scrupulous- 
ly careful search of the cabinets and the 
chest. I even dared pass my hands over 
Jessamine herself. Shooba the witch doc- 
tor had done the unexpected. Wherever he 
might have hidden them between a night 
and a morning, he had not hidden the 
Hynds jewels in the secret room of Hynds 
House. And: she who alone could have 
solved the mystery and told us the truth, 
lay there with a lipless mouth. 


We gave over the futile search at last. 
Mr. Jelnik sat down and took his head 
in his hands, for the moment a prey to 
overwhelming disappointment. I could 
have wept for him. Presently: “Is it so 
hard to lose that which you never possess- 
ed?” I ventured to ask. 

“It is always bitter to fail.” 


“But you haven’t really failed. You have 
succeeded in proving that both Richard and 
Freeman were the victims of an insane 
jealousy and a terrible revenge.” 


“Jessamine’s confession might well be 
set aside: insane people often accuse them- 
selves of crimes commitéed only in their 
own disordered brains. The one indisputa- 
ble proof would be the jewels in my 
hands.” He added, with a faint smile: “I 
should have liked to see those accursed 
things made clean by your wearing them, 
Sophy.” 

“I don’t want them!” I said, and my 
head went up. “I don’t care that for all the 
Hynds jewels ever lost! I wouldn’t have 
come here tonight for their sake or mine, 
not if they were worth an empire’s ran- 
som! I wanted them for Richard’s sake, 
and—and yours.” 


“IT know, I know. At first I wanted them 
for him and me, too. Afterward I wanted 
them for him and for you, Sophy.” 


“For me? I have no right to them. What 
have I to do with Hynds jewels?” And 
then I stopped. If Jessamine’s confession 
were true—and I believed in my heart that 
every word Jessamine had written was the 
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Kansas City Doctor’s Discévery Makes 
Truss or Operation Unnecessary 


Kansas City, Mo.—(Special)—A new dis- 
covery which, experts agree, has no equal 
for curative effects in all rupture cases, is 
the latest accomplishment. of Dr. Andrews, 
the well known Hernia specialist of this 
city. The extraordinary success of this 
new method proves that it holds and heals 
a rupture. It weighs only a few ounces. 
Has no hard gouging pads, no elastic belt, 
no leg straps, no steel bands, and is as 
comfortable as a light garment. It has en- 
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“Grandma, can you break nuts with your 
teeth?” 

“No.” 

“Then keep these for me while I get some 
flowers!”—Christiania Karikaturen. 





truth—what right had I to Hynds House 
itself? “As to that, I have no right to 
Hynds House, either. It is yours,” I said. 

He stared at me thoughtfully. 

“It is yours,” I repeated, gaining cour- 
age. “I am an outsider, to whom this house 
was left from motives of malice and re- 
venge. Mr. Jelnik, this thing must be set 
straight. We will show Jessamine’s con- 
fession and clear Richard’s name. We will 
bring Freeman’s diary forward to prove 
the truth of our assertions. Then you can 
come into your own.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Jelnik, gently, “I see. 
Quite simple, and perfectly feasible. And 
after I have taken Hynds House, what of 
you? What do you get?” 

“I get out,” I said briefly, And a horrid 
qualm came over me. Leave Hynds House, 
forever? Go away from Hyndsville, leav- 
ing this friendlier, pleasanter, happier life 
behind? 

“You are forgetting my training,” I re- 
minded him, trying to keep my voice steady. 
“} can always do what I did before I came 
here. I—I’m really an excellent private sec- 
retary, Mr. Jelnik.” 

“That,” said Mr. Jelnik, smiling curi- 
ously, “may very well be, But I think the 
stars in their courses fought to bring you 
here. And I really do not at all relish the 
notion of your turning backward into a 
private secretary, although there is, of 
course, the alternative of The Author, And 
what of. Alicia?” 

“Alicia’s sense of justice is quite as well 
developed as mine,” I told him proudly. 

“Alicia is a dear girl,” he agreed. “But, 
my dear lady, your plan wouldn’t hold 
water in any court, This place isn’t mine, 
legally or morally, though the jewels would 
he if I could find them. If ever I do find 
them, whieh is highly improbable, I may 
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be tempted to make you an offer of ex- 
change.” 

“You don’t want Hynds House? Rich- 
ard’s house? You won’t take Hynds House?” 

“I don’t want Hynds House. 1 won't 
take Hynds House.. Further, if anybody 
on earth but you made me such an offer, 
in such circumstances, I should find it hard 
to forgive. Even from you I hardly think 
I could bear it twice.” A bright red showed 
in his cheeks for an instant, his nostrils 
quivered, his whole face was a blaze of 
pride. “What! Nicholas Jelnik accept gifts 
from women?” 

“As good and proud men as Nicholas Jel- 
nik have accepted gifts from women, and 
been none the worse for it,” said I tartly. 
“You offered me your jewels. Why should- 
n’t I offer you my house?—particularly 
when it should have been your house, I 
also have my pride, Mr. Jelnik!” 


(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Pathfin- 
der. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


BOTH WERE WRONG 
Two battered old wrecks were sitting on 
a bench when one- remarked: “I’m a man 
who never took advice from anybody.” 
“Shake, brother,” said the other. “I’m a 
man who followed everybody’s advicc.”— 
Boston Transcript: 
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Mail Coupon TODAY! 
H.G. SAL CO. BetS!;,, 


H. G. SAAL CO, Dope w5l6 
1800 Montrose Ave., Chicago 


weted BE RaE oft to leaneet o goare at the profits selling 
SAAL syftems, obligation me complete informatica. 
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THE PATHFINDER 








New Servant—I found this coin upon 
your desk, sir. 

Employer—I’m glad you are honest. I 
put it there purposely to test your honesty. 

New Servant—That’s what I thought. 


“Why does your daughter sing in the 
dining-room?” 

“It’s the only way to get the guests to 
leave the table.”—Munich Simplicissimus. 


An old colored man appeared as a witness 
before a congressional committee. In the 
course of his. examination these questions 
were put to the man: “What is your name?” 

“Calhoun -Clay, sah.” 

“Can you sign your name?” 

“Sah?” 

“TI ask if you can write your name.” 

“Well, no, sah. Ah nebber writes ma 
name. Ah dictates it, sah.”—Atlanta Chron- 
icle. 


Cashier—But, madam, you will have to 
‘be identified before I can cash this check 
for you. 

Fair Caller (blushing)—Oh, I just hate to 
do it, and George would be dreadfully angry, 
but I have a love-letter here which describes 
me fully, if you would care to see it—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


Lady—Would you mind changing this 
portrait you painted of my husband for a 
landscape? I’m going to get a divorce.— 
London Passing Show. 


J. Fuller Gloom entered a street-car the 
other day and, catching a strap, remained 
standing. 

“Sit down, Mr. Gloom,” suggested an 
acquaintance, shoving over in his seat. 

“No, thank. you,” was the reply. “I am 
in a great hurry to get downtown.”—Kansas 
City Star. 


I strolled over to the park to see a ball 
game between two colored teams. Turning 
to a little colored bat-boy, I asked: “What’s 
the score, boy?” 

“Fotto two ta nuthin’,” he replied. “Ma 
side is out in field.” 

“Is your side losing?” I asked. 

“Losin’. Why, man alive, we ain’t bin 
ta bat yet.” 


First “Rush” ‘Fourist—Well, I’m right 
glad to have seen that Bridge of Sighs I’ve 
heard so much about. 

Second R. T.—Now, Mamie dear, you’ve 
got it wrong. This isn’t Venice; this is 
Florence. 

First R. T. (plaintively)—Sakes alive! 
Is this Tuesday? I thought it was Wednes- 
day !—London Morning Post. 


First Old Graduate—Smither never com- 
pleted his education, did he? 
Second Ditto—No, he died a bachelor. 


“Don’t you want to buy a bicycle to ride 
around your farm on?” asked the hard- 
ware clerk, as he wrapped up the nails. 
“They’re cheap now. I can let you have a 
first-class one for $35.” 

“Td rather put $35 in a cow,” replied 
the farmer. 

. “But, think,” persisted the clerk, “how 
foolish you’d look riding around on a 
cow.” 

“Ch, I don’t know,” said the farmer, 
stroking his chin; “no more foolish, I guess, 
than I would milkin’ a_bicycle.’—Fruit 
Dispatch. 


Regimental quarters had just been set 
“up and the fussy colonel decided that he 
must have a flagstaff. “O’Hara,” he told his 


orderly, “go out and get me a tall pole—the 
tallest you can find.” 

Ten minutes later O’Hara re-entered with 
a lanky and embarrassed companion. 
“Colonel,” he explained, “there ain’t a Pole 
in the outfit over five foot eight, but this 
guy’s a Lithuanian and whatever you want 
him for, I don’t believe nobody will ever 
notice the difference.” 


Inquisitive Old Lady (to World war vet- 
eran)—And did you meet with much hos- 
pitality in France? 

Vet—Oh, yes. I was in hospitals nearly 
all the time. * 
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She—So you served a long time as a 
missionary among the cannibals, did you? 
And did you convert many of them from 
their savage ways? 

He—-Yes, I taught them to eat with a.fork. 
—London Passing Show. 


\ 





Two inmates of a lunatic asylum were 
comparing notes. Said one: “How were 
you found to be insane?” 

“I don’t quite know,” replied the other, 
“but this is what happened. A man for 
whom I did odd jobs decided to sell out 
and go abroad, and said that anything not 
disposed of at the sale should be given to 
his Scotch servant. I asked_if I might have 
anything the servant didn’t want, and they 
put me in here.” 


“How do you expect to draw business to 
your summer hotel if you don’t advertise 
radio concerts?” 

“Softly,” replied the astute manager. “I 
passed- the word around among my pros- 
pective patrons that the nearest thing to 
radio about my place was an echo, and there 
isn’t a vacant room in the house.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


The navy boy was home on leave for the 
first time, and the old man was admiring 
his uniform. “But tell me, my boy, why 
do they make the pants so wide at the 
bottom?” 

“So we can roll them up quickly,” ex- 
plained the lad. 

“You’re no son of mine,” warned the 
old man, “if you’re goin’ ter fight wid yer 
feet! ’Tis yer jacket sleeves that ought to 
be wide at the bottom.”—Los Angeles 
Fimes. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION 
Tired Worker—Boss, is you got a nigger 
on your book named Simpson? 
Boss—Yeah. What about it? 
“Wal, I’se dat nigger, boss—I just thought 
you had it down Sampson.” 





Among the witnesses called in a trial in 
a Southern court was an old darkey. “Do 
you swear that what you tell shall be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth?” intoned the clerk. 

“Well, sah,” returned the witness, shift- 
ing uneasily. “Dis lawyer gemmun kin 
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make it-a pow’ful lot easier on hisself an’ 
relieve me of a mighty big strain-ef he’l] 
leave out anything about gin an’ chickens. 
*Ceptin’ fo’ dose, Ah‘guess Ah kin stick to 
de truth.”—Legion Weekly, 


“It’s jes like de ole proverb say, niggah. 
A little knowledge am a dangerous thing.” 

“If dat am so, then yuh sho’ am totin’ 
a big block ob dynamite aroun’ on yoh 
neck.”—Nashville Tennessean. 





An old southern negro was asked by the 
proprietor of a store how he happened to 
need credit when he had such a good cot- 
ton crop. 

“De ducks got ’bout all dat cotton, sah,” 
was the mournful reply. 

“What do you mean the ducks got it?” 

“Well, you see” explained the old man, 
“I sent dat cotton up to Memphis an’ dey 
deducts the freight, an’ dey deducts the 
storage charges, an’ dey deducts the com- 
mission, an’ dey deducts the taxes—yes, 
sah, de ducts got *bout all dat .cotton an’ 
dat’s why I’m here.”—Boston Trarscript. 





A colored soldier was walking post for 
the first time in his life. A dark form ap- 
proached him. “Halt!” he cried in a threat- 
ening tone. “Who are you?” 

“The officer of the day.” 

“Advance!” The O. D. advanted, but 
before he had proceeded half a dozen steps 
the dusky sentinel again cried “Halt!” 

“This is the second time you have halted 
me,” observed the O. D. “What are you 
going to do next?” 

“Never you mind what Ah’s gonna do. 
Mah orders are to call ‘Halt!’ three times, 
den shoot.”—National Republican. 


THE NEIGHBOR’S BOYS 

Somebody shot our cat’s eye out, 
An’ stole our gate an’ just about 

Scared Aunt Sophia Jane to death 

So’s she could hardly get her breath 
By puttin’ on some sheets all white 
*At just gave her a turble fright. 

An’ who on earth do you suppose 

Put on them big, white ghostes’ clothes 
An’ made that turble screechy noise?— 
The neighbor’s boys! 


An’ every night its dark, you know, 
Somebody plays that tick-tack-toe 
On folkses’ windows what’s a-scared, 
An’ just as if they never cared 
If they get caught or not, an’ when 
You’re gone to bed they come again 
Until you’re just so nervous you 
Don’t hardly know just what to do; 
An’ who makes such a scary noise?— 
The neighbor’s boys! 


An’ ’en somebody tears your clothes 
An’ skins your face, an’ hurts your nose 
Until it bleeds,.an’ ’en your ma 
Says ’at she never, never saw 
Such heathen youngsters, an’ they come 
An’ break your sled, an’ pound your drum 
Until it bursts, an’ won’t go ’way, 
It ain’t no matter what you say, 
An’ they’re the ones ’at break your toys 
The neighbor’s boys! 


An’ my, it’s funny, ’cause you know, 
You ain’t the only ones ‘at’s so. 
"Cause all the next-door neighbors say 
It seems ezactly the same way, 
An’ when their boys get hurted so’s 
It gives ’em turble bloody nose, 
An” someone shoots their cat’s eye out, 
An’ plays tick-tack, they know about 
Whe does. it an’ who. makes-the noise— 
The neighbor’s boys!—J. W. Foley. 
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and corner of the respiratory tract. 


Get Rid of Gatarrh- 


Instead of taking harsh or drastic internal medicines that upset the stomach, you sim- 
ply inhale the pleasant, harmless, yet healing smoke of Dr. Blosser’s Medical Cigarettes. 

These cigarettes are made from whroleseme, medicinal herbs and berries and when 
smoked, produce an antiseptic, healing, germ destroying vapor that reaches every nook 


They contain no tobacco, no cubebs, are non- 


habit forming and may be used by women and children as well as men. 


How Smoke Penetrates 


We all know the penetrating 
nature of smoke. As an illus- 
tration—the smoke from a leaky 
stove, smokepipe, or chimney will 
make its way into every nook and 
corner of a room, into the closets, 
and it will even saturate the cloth- 
ing. Your nose will detect it quick- 
ly and your eyes will feel it. Ex- 
actly in the same way the smoke 
of DR. BLOSSER’S REMEDY 
when drawn into the mouth and 
exhaled through the nose, will 
penetrate to the most remote and 
hidden tubes and cavities, nooks 
and recesses of the head. In order 
to get rid of catarrh you will im- 
mediately recognize it is only nec- 
essary to secure the proper smok- 
pe Dynegy use it regularly for a 
sufficient length of time, and suc- 
cess is assured. 








The problem of successfully posing Catarrh is 
the problem of applying directly to the inflamed 
and ulcerated membranes in the air a 
remedy that will disinfect the sores, destroy the 
germs and set up a healing process, 


It is the height of folly to try to heal inflamma. 
tion and ulceration by medicines swallowed into 
the stomach ALONE, when you can apply a healing 
remedy right to the disease. 


It is equally foolish to try to heal a disease by a 
local application that does not reach half the dis- 
eased parts. 


In these two things.we have the explanation 
of the failure of the majority of Catarrh remedies 
and treatments. 

One set of remedies is taken into the stomach, 
and they fail—every one of them. 


Another set consists of sprays, douches, oint- 
ments, or balms and they do not reach more than 
one-tenth of the diseased parts; whether the medi- 
cine itself has healing virtue or not, it cannot heal 
where it does not reach the disease. All remedies 
applied in those ways are failures, and must be, no 
matter what they are composed of. 


In contrast with all these things is Dr. Blosser’s 
Remedy. 
It consists of a warm vapor, which is heavily 


laden with medical extract of the remedy, and this 
is carried to every affected part. 








Fig. 3 shows the wide extent to which 
Catarth may spread all through the head a 
and nose, down the throat, and possibly of 





Fig. 2 shows how little can be done with 
spray from an atomizer. See how much 
catasrhal area remains untouched. 





How to Know When 
You Have Catarrh 


Some of the following symp- 
toms are generally manifested: 
headache, bleeding at the nose, 
offensive breath, huskiness of the 
voice; inflamed or watery eyes; 
impaired sense of smell or taste— 
either or both; scabs expelled 
from the nostrils, difficulty in 
breathing with the mouth closed; 
frequent spitting of white, yellow- 
ish or greenish mucus, pain in the 
forehead; blowing the nose; drop- 
ping of phlegm into the throat, 
inducing hawking and spitting. 

In catarrh of the throat there 
is hoarseness, sore throat, weak- 
ness of voice, frequent desire to 
clear throat, etc. In catarrhal 
deafness there is failure of hear- 
ing, noises in the head, ringing, 
roaring and popping. 











of the catasrhal area 


Dap a hace heute ctebodee => 
a salve (ointment er balm). ow m: 





Fig. 4 
Fig. 4 shows the same parts that are 
shown fn Fig. 1, but itis shown biack be- 
5 cause the smoke vapor from Dr. Blosser’s 




















EXPLANATION OF Di 


AGRAMS 
The same letter refers to the same part in each of the cuts. 
A, Sphenoidal Sinus. A slender passage way allows catarrh to enter here causing 


a deep-seated headache. The smoke-vapor of Dr. Blosser’s Remedy enters by 
the same passage through which the disease entered. 


, Middle and Low 
B, C, = locates ft- 


if in th giving Remedy enters 
taryhal discharge and’ often causing an en- = tubes and arrests the disease. 
largement. of the turbinates 


which 


Remedy can be made to reach every part. 
Compare this with Figs. 2 and 3 and 
will readily see why other methods 

Dr. Blosser’s Remedy “Hits the spot,” 











be Middle Ear. Catarrh enters through 
“Eustachian tubes, rise to head 


sur- 


Dr. Blos- G. External opening of the nostrils. 


round cormepens meatuses. 
eer’s Remedy is applied directly to these parts. 
Sinus. Catarrh makes its way 


H. The Mouth. 


] The Throst, where catarth causes sore 
“throat or laryngitis, ote. 
2 “*where catarrh causes bronchial 


Mail this Coupon for Trial Package 


THE BLOSSER CO.,1209 BC,ATLANTA, GA. 


Please send by mail trial package, containing eight Dr. Blosser’s Cigarettes for 
tt ee ee tan o2 dames) to cover postage and packing. 


Street or BR. F. D....2.s20 
(Spell out 
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There are many skin sufferers, among 
them may be yourself, who have end 
for many years the torment or humiliation 
of some form of disease, who have 


followed ‘ali‘- manner’ of advice and still 
have been je to find the relief which} p 
they sough’ 


Your tioubla tay be ony a mild form of 
some simple skin eruption —no great suffer- 
ing, but very, very humiliating and uncom- 
fortable. Your face is disfigured and you 
are ashamed to appear among your friends. 
You wish to clear away the blight that 
hangs like a drawn curtain between your- 
self and your companions. 


ae Disease a Torment 


epee onnenaned, perhe Ly the burni 


e scales and the 
scabs oor wens on our has our entire body. 
Lag an driven wild with the ly itch that can- 

or quieted.. You know no sleep; 
your F<. hours are hours of intense misery. 
ou cry out for relief! 

Times without memeber have you followed some 
hopeful advice and each time you have met only 
disappointment and dispair. ' 

“Who knows?” you ask. 
follow ?” 


Here is an answer given you honestly and frankly. 

Reputable physicians will tell you today that the 
medical profession can only guess’ at at is the 
true cause of. skin disease. Some say it is a“ blood 
disease and try treatments through the blood 
Others say it is a skin disease gave and simple ages 
treat the disease through the sk 


But science isn’t sure. We shall not presume; je 


“Whose advice may 1 


shea, to tell you what skin disease is when science} 


frankly admits that it cannot tell. : 3 


But we can tell you about a. prescription which 
been used for twenty-five years inthe treatment, 

of skin disease, And, without making further claims, 

we ask i you to read the letters from those who haye 


A Doctor’s Prescription 


D. D, D. Prescription is the formula of a physi- 
cian. Dr. D. D. Dennis, from whose initials it secures 
itsname. The present enormous sale of this 
scription is the result oftwenty-five years of 
growth from the time when Dr. Dennis first started 
treating patients in his immediate neighborhood. 
We make no extravagant claims f 
do not shout from the houset tA = 
alit—see, I cure, I cure!" panne nothing 
fous about this presc: 
sense lotion, compou: 
- healing inet: ientsthymol, oil of wt enn 
—ju elements as any conscientious physi- 
cian might prescribe. = 
We ba a sey ce Th 
ay ay, the written testimony of restored 
Coapinens and d health ealth keeps pouring in. Letters by 


thousands come from everywhere, with words of 

Sie ranean gestion of aay tied “i without solic 

atin ste sees of Bb. Doe cca 
answer, ett 

Gnd judge (oe e lettere wi ve 


We reproduce a few letters. Read them! 


we 


ThreeDoctorsFail— 
One Bottle of D.D.D. 


' ‘Talks to Everybody About D. D. D. 


I suffered for the last ten years. Every effort that I 

tried — most of them doctor’s prescriptions — even in- 

pmol ick ections on 
apatiiber pedo 


“in 
Bh RF, A A 90 far be te speak to any 
same. condition ‘and even, g0 0 far as to Spe Pr 


The other day fay ed mine who 3 ffering from 
ene come over tp thank me because I to! 


PP Grove St. Chelsea, Mass. 


Sample Bottle Does the Work 


pt Senabved ete sample bottle of D. D. D. and it hag don. 
much g sent to drug store 
and barbe! fave had diferent 


oe and I yes an t $3000. ies cit all used salves 
ive spen 
they didn’t dome eny good. I can’t praise your D. D. D 
jm ylten> . EA BOLING.” 
oR lowin, Ga. 


Pitiful Case of Eczema in a Baby 


My baby’s neck and beck eee gorenet with clear blisters 

oo iecoe as half a dollar. His clothing would stick to him 

4. ye hardiy move. 1 was almost ready to go wo 
rostration seeing him suffer. Finally our 

said he tnd Gone ail he eoatd do ond adv 





was going to ki 
rad and itp — droge relieved 
itching and stopped the tering immediately. I feel that 
my ‘would have been his grave today if it hadn't 
been for D. D. D 
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‘Four Generations 


Healed By D. D. Li 


In Boise, Idaho, 12 macthes 
- on her hands. Bight pseratt ber wo 


After six 
eye PS .D. see Taree ness 
she used and has never a fetorn of itsinee, though she 
ieeps a bottle on hand, for she finds it good for any little 
disorder of the skin. 


Some eight years after this I was fa traning for © wusess 
the M. D.’s said I had been poisoned with s 


. But the mable to the roughness 
Sola One Obcent bottle of DD. D ig Fgamnnene ofthe 
have not bothered since. 
baby is 
me. FAS. e 
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Constant Torture Ended 
1 certain 
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;~ g Jour D. D, D.. an and Oh! how sweet was rest after 
peer ot eT eS LUCY J, TAYLOB 
| Mechanicsburg, Ve. : 
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‘Sent on Request 
: «If you suffer from any kind of 
‘ skin disease o. itching, particu- 
) -Jarly-if-your-skin is so sensitive 
| can scarcely touch it, 


D. D. D. Laboratories, Dept. 3676, 
3845 East Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, fil. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a trial tube of 


PT 
ol SE D. D. D. Emollient Cream. I enclose ten cents 








to cover cost of package and postage. 

§ Name......scccccccceececcece ° 
Ht Address ....... Coe eeeereescceeecccessceseee 9 0088 
ie State ej 

















